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Weigh the 
Benefits of 


We don’t have to tell you how it 
feels to shed those extra pounds. 
We do want to tell you that you 
can now lose weight with a plan 
prescribed by Physicians who care 
about your health. 


Professional Medical Services 
offers a nutritionally complete 
dietary replacement program 
that starts with a comprehensive 
physical and includes a weekly 
Physician consultation. 


Those are the benefits, now come 
in for the results. Call us at 
609-771-6660. 


Between The Lines 


usiness news prevails in 
this issue of our business and 
entertainment journal, in the in- 
imitable way that it does every 
issue. Look in the front half for 
businesses that affect you, per- 
sonally. Last time it was child 


Inside U.S. 1 


care; this time it is your friends 
the farmers, Pam and Gary 
Mount. 

Savor the culinary balance 
sheets for restaurant chefs. 
Though a French accent ices the 
cake, a star from the New York 


A Party for Art’s Sake 


Endangered Farm 


Art types and business types fall prey to U.S. 1’s party- 
crashing camera, at the Carnegie Center’s sculpture opening. 


Page 4 


Page 6 


Terhune Orchards, off Cold Soil Road, is a prime piece of 
land — perfect for ‘‘towne homes” or an office ‘‘park.’’ But 
no, Mr. Developer Man, they don’t want to sell. Chris Mario 


Times’ review means cash in the 
till. 

Even our party-crashing pho- 
tographer focuses on the capitalist 
aspects of the caviar affairs. 

Business — show biz — even 
creeped into our section of arts the 
entertainment listings, the Data 
Bank. Read how Hal Grossman 
hopes to engineer a turnaround at 
the rehabilitated Bucks County 
Playhouse. Craft stores add to the 
arts scene. It’s a pull-out section, 
so you may want to keep Data 
Bank as your complete, handy 
guide of what-to-do and where-to- 
go. 

Then, readers write, responding 
to our child care story, and making 
the inarguable point that no 
business in this day and age can af- 
ford to ignore the issue. Okay, we 


Losing Weight. 


Professional a ee eee will go back and interview the 
Medical i munchkins again, we promise. 

a Mrom. Minn, Good! Page 12 And in the back half, you will 
Services of Princeton loses one star chef — Roberta — but gains three. find the serious business: Of 
Lawrenceville Can too many good cooks spoil the scene? Meet them the new highways, of tenants, of teaching 


business to school kids, of stocks 


ones at Scanticon, Woodrow’s, and Forsgate and then decide. 
and real estate transactions. Of 


2500 Brunswick Pike — Suite A 


La ille, NJ 08648 
(609) 771-6660 Data Bank Pages 19-38. this we are sure: It may not be all 
the business news that’s fit to 
Issues, Broadway Bound Page 20 print, but it’s all been fun to print. 


We review two plays, one about the arms race, and one . 


us i ; about racism. Serious stuff. 
S q X q n M ae re eF The Politics of Dancing Page 24 
Th 4 i Politico Bill Mathesius’s wife, Michelle, is charming, 
e SIX best p aces beautiful, and a big-time dancer in New York. Some guys have 
in Mercer County ee | | 
f or vou t re’ et u al it Dramatic Improvements Page 28 
y g q zi ly After surviving a number of setbacks, McCarter Theater 
co pyl ng and du pl icall ng faces the future with new personnel, two new seasons, and a 
ss new outlook. 
4130) 
Memorial Weekend Happenings Page 34 
JA. A Slut of a Theater, Hell of a Guy Page 38 
ei 
- Hal Grossman said he could turn the Bucks County 
Playhouse around, and he did. Not bad for a man who was born 
in a trunk. 
“Conta A 
East Interchange Page 40 
Windsor 
Richard D. Smith takes on bad bosses, TV-style. And 
readers respond to our child care coverage. 
Fast Lane Page 45 
Forrestal Center gets a new tenant and maybe an overpass. 
semtiion And. Barbara Fox assays the work of Junior Achievement — 
~ = what do they really do? 
P| Since 1939 
triangle — = 
; We found a few pricey pads in Princeton in a survey of the a bronze 
Princeton renter’s market, along with our usual digest of re- ay from 
rocen C2rS cent house sales. the studio of 
. Paolo Soleri 
| Plus five more triangle reprocenters across New Jersey linked by shuttle. On the Cover — Princeton Forrestal Village 
_ Atlantic CityeFlemingtoneMonmouth JunctionsForrestal Village*Rocky Hill That’s the Orchard Man himself, Gary Mount, proprietor of Princeton 
Terhune Orchards, wearing a protective hood for his dealings 
609-883-3600 with the bees on whom his livelihood depends. For the inside 609-520-0075 
scoop on bees in New Jersey and their secret ways, see page The Tomato Factory s 
10. Photograph by Craig Terry. 4 
Hopewell : 
ae | «609-466-1229 ; 
Providing only the Best { 
Programmers/Analysts 


SUCCESSFULLY | 
SPEAKING 


A 2-day training in oral presentation skills 
June 1 and 2 


For details call 201/828-0068 


Communicate with impact! 


Value Added Consulting 


A : | John G. Matey 

=e Suite B-7, 601 Ewing Street 

at Princeton, New Jersey 08540 . 

2 (609) 497-0670 MeN 
& 1527 Route 27, Somerset, NJ 08873 
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Do It 
Yourself! 


Clancy-Paul and Apple Computer want to make you more effective, persuasive and 
productive. With an Apple® Macintosh® SE computer and Apple LaserWriter® IINT 
printer, you ll not only look your best, you'll be able to do it yourself! 


@ Fully expandable! 


@ Macintosh Plus, SE 
and Macintosh II 
now in Stock! 


@ DEC connectivity! 


@ Compatible with 
Local Area Networks! 


Let a Clancy-Paul Systems Consultant show you how the Apple Macintosh and Laser- 
Writer can make your communications and presentations more effective. Clancy-Paul's 
hands-on training makes learning your system a snap (even if you never used a computer 
before)! Of course, your Macintosh and LaserWriter are protected by Clancy-Paul's 
Apple authorized service centers across new Jersey. 


4 


Come in today to discover the power (and fun) of doing it yourself! a 


SHOW IT YOURSELF - Catch the next wave in Macintosh productivity: desktop 
presentations. Learn how to make customized overhead transparencies and 35 mm. 
slides! Come and see the new equipment and software that make it all possible! Join 
us Monday, June 27, at the Ramada Inn in Princeton, from 1:00 - 5:00 PM. For 


more information, call Debi Rubel at 609-655-8100. 


The Princeton Computer Center The Jersey Shore Computer Center” 
Princeton Shopping Center 1933 Highway 35, Wall, NJ 


The Clifton Computer Center 
Main Mall Plaza, 1187 Main Avenue 
201-772-6633 


The University Computer Center 
In the Princeton University Store 
609-921-8500 ext. 66 


° 


Clancy-Paul Custom Solution Services 


NEW JERSEY’S 609-452-9490 es 
24-Hour Computer Supplies Hotline : = 
(COMPUTER CENTERS puter Supp 4 


Apple, the Apple logo, Macintosh and LaserWriter are 
registered trademarks of Apple Computer, Inc. 


The New Brunswick Computer Center 
The Ferren Mali 
201-246-8585 


Government & Education Support Center 
609-771-1777 
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U.S. 1 Crashes a Party 


I was part the grand opening of 
a major outdoor sculpture exhibit, 
part a celebration of perfect spring 
evening, and part a Carnegie 
Center family reunion. Our party 
crashing photographer was there, 
as the Johnson Atelier, working 
with Raye Landis, unveiled 19 
large-scale works in the greenway 
behind the Carnegie 200 buildings. 


The setting is spectacular and Princeton University’s Toshiko Takaesu instructs Alan Landis. 
the works will be there through the ie 
summer, and possibly longer, if Dick Hagy, center, chats with Carnegie’s Sue Newman, far right, 
the Carnegie Center people fall to architect Lawrence Tarantino, and his wife, Sharon, left. That's 
the temptation to buy some of Carol Mudgett of the Tarantino office in the foreground. 
A-1's Jerry Necamp modeled for Seward Johnson’s fisherman. them . 


Left: That's the man who really 
started it all, Morris Landis, the CPA 
who is father to the Landis children, 
in conversation with Andrea For- 
rester of West Windsor. 


Below: Linda and Alan Landis meet 
family friends. Lorraine and Leo 
Smith. Smith is vice chairman of Af- 
Raye Landis, left, joins sculptors Brooke Barrie and Isaac Witkin. filiated Health Care. 


Barbara Johnston and Peter Savidge of Carnegie flank Arline 
Friedland of Kaufelt’s. Johnston will be a bride May 21. 


Baumley Nutsery, 
Garden Center & Landscap 


ing 


s . 


¢ Custom Drapery ¢ Full Line of Carpeting 
* Vertical & Mini Blinds e Large Selection of 
Pleated Shades, Etc. Quality Fabrics & Laces 


* Designer Wallcovering + Fine Art 


Workroom On Premises 
3 A Garden Center/Landscape firm 
33 Princeton-Hi 
, rinceton-Hightstown Rd. for people who'd rather have the best! 
At Ellsworth Center 
HOUSE , Princeton Jct., NJ 08550 


Baumley Nursery offers the finest in residential landscape design and installation 


OF INTERIORS 


Specialists in Home Decorating oc a trees and shrubs * Fruit trees 
' ¢ Flowering trees ep : 
Hours: Mon-Sat 10-6 erennials & Annuals 
e Shade Trees up to 18’ tall (314” e ki 
Home Appointments Available P (3%"" cal) Jackson and Perkins Roses 


580 Route 27 « Princeton, N.J. * (201) 821-6819 


(midway between Kingston Shop Rite and Marketplace Mall) ; Sat Pista = 


i. 


‘ (609) 799-7494 
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Arnolds... 


Fine Office Furniture... at discount 


At Our New Showroom Location - featuring more fine office furniture on display 
than all the other area office furniture stores combined... . all at Arnold’s traditional 
exceptional discounts ... Plus... an enormous clearance center for unbelievable 
savings on discontinued NEW and select USED furniture! 


PRIZES * PRIZES * PRIZES 


ITS 
SOO 


PluS ARNOLD’S MONEY !! 


Icon 


Dna Sushupe vee! 
walgytnos aaee a 


Amold’s Money 


WIN BIG JUST FOR STOPPING IN... 

No purchase necessary for a chance at prizes including all 
weather jackets, new desks, chairs, and other office 
furnishings; plus a grand prize of a complete office 
ensemble worth over $1500! And if you do make a 
purchase during this event, we'll give you ARNOLD'S 
MONEY - good for a whopping $20.00 reduction on every 
$100.00 purchase made at Amold'’s locations between 
May 23 and September 30, 1988 !! 


Arnolds... 


Office Furniture Company 


OPEN: 
THURSDAY TILL 8 pm 
FRI. & SAT. TILL 5:30 pm 


Grand Opening Festivities Begin With Our Ribbon Cutting... 
10:30 a.m. on Thursday, May 19 


2175 Spruce Street, Trenton, NJ 08638 609-882-4747 
(Formerly the home of Sanbern Furniture) 


Arnold’s Fine Office Furniture at Discount is also available at 420 Mill St., Bristol, PA 
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Contemporary Women's 
Fashion 


Featuring a 

fine selection of 
linen separates, 
cotton casuals 
and 

a distinctive collection 
of dresses 


Princeton Shopping Center, North Harrison’ Street 


609-921-0335 = 


AN 


An innovative new CHILD CARE CENTER 


Discovery & ; Learning Childcare Centers, Ss 


A personal touch in your child’s development 
Place your child in safe, competent hands. At Early Advantage, 
children laugh, play, and learn in a loving supportive environ- 
ment. They'll get individual attention, learn new skills. ..and 
have lots of fun! 
e Ages 6 weeks - Kindergarten ¢ Licensed teachers & 
trained caregivers 


¢ Half-day nursery school A Cat G 
for ages 2-5 : ° Breakfast for parent & gw 
* Creative art and music child e we 
instructors e 12-hour day pe a oe 
: > a? HTS 
201) 329-6644. “ase” 
~ +t ooie™ 


4250 Rte. 1 North ¢ Monmouth Junction, NJ 08852 
Located at the RCHP Center 


HAIR 
EXTENTIONS 


All salons can make 
your hair short. 
We can make 


your hair long 


Call for 


™% consultation 


NS 


Francis William, Co. 


Hair Salon 
-: FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
690 Lawrenceville Rd. Lawrenceville, NJ 609-882-4092 


Survival of a Jersey Farm 


Terhune Orchards’ Pam and Gary Mount till the = 
And try to cultivate a climate to keep farming intac 


t’s a grey, blustery spring 
day at Terhune Orchards. The 
weather fits Gary Mount’s mood. 

“It’s hard to be optimistic,” 
Mount says in the sparsely furnish- 
ed living room of his family’s old 
white farmhouse on the Cold Soil 
Road in Lawrenceville. ‘‘It’s much 
easier to be optimistic about 
springtime and kites flying in the 
breeze. That’s what keeps us go- 
ing.”’ 

For 13 years now, Mount and his 
wife Pam, both 44, have been the 
proprietors of this 55-acre farm 
just outside of Princeton. Like 
most farmers, they work long 
hours, watch the weather, pay at- 
tention to the latest developments 
in agricultural technology, and 
worry. But there the similarities 
with other farmers end. 

Pam and Gary Mount are not or- 
dinary farmers, and theirs is no or- 
dinary farm. Sure, they have 
chickens and ducks and goats and 
tractors and a few barns, but how 
many farmers you know stage a 
weekend-long harvest celebration 
each October that draws 15,000 
people? How many farmers you 
know are Princeton graduates? 
For that matter, how many 
farmers do you know? 

Once upon a time Mercer County 
was home to thousands of acres of 
orchards,. including Gary’s 
family’s orchard, which was sold 
to developers in 1963 and’ is now 
home to Canal Pointe. Today 
Terhune Orchards is one of only 
two operating orchards in the 
county. Chances are you don’t 
know any farmers, because there 
just aren’t many left around here. 
At one time, the Mounts thought 
they could do something about it. 
But these days, they’re not so sure. 

Gary and the former Pam 
Hasenzahl went to Princeton High 
together. Gary. graduated from 
Princeton University with a 
psychology degree in 1966, and by 
his account is one of only two 
farmers in the class of ’66 — ‘‘The 
other is a rancher with 30,000 acres 
in Colorado or Wyoming or some- 
place,’’ he says. After Pam 
graduated from Lake Erie College 
in Ohio in ’67, they got married and 
headed for Micronesia with the 
Peace Corps. 

When they returned to the 
States, Pam worked in retail, Gary 


in commercial real estate in Bucks 
County. But after their ex- 
periences in Micronesia, an ar- 
chipelago of more than 1,000 small 
islands in the South Pacific, they 
realized that the young profes- 
sional lifestyle was not for them. 
“When we got back from the 
Peace Corps and lived in the 
suburbs, we got, well, disen- 
chanted, let’s say, with what 
suburban life was all about,’”’ Pam 
says. ‘“‘We decided to leave the 
country again, or do something dif- 
ferent here, and this turned out to 


be it.” 
‘T realized that I didn’t want to 


be commuting every day to a job in 
a different business than my wife 
was in,” Gary says. ‘‘I didn’t want 
to be away while the kids were 
growing up.”’ 


2 eae eS 
New Jersey lost an 
average of 200 to 
300 farms accoun- 
ting for 20,000 ac- 
res each year bet- 
ween 1980 and 
1985. Last year 
50,000 acres on 
600 farms fell to 
development. 


So the Mounts bought Terhune 
Orchards in 1975 from the daughter 
of Stanley Terhune, the original 


owner. Today, the original 55-acre - 


farm is supplemented by a second, 
26-acre farm about a mile away on 
Van Kirk Road, and an additional 
70 acres the Mounts rent to pro- 
duce the tens of thousands of 
bushels of apples, peaches, pears, 
raspberries, sweet corn, pump- 
kins, tomatoes, squash, and 
flowers the Mounts grow each 
year. 

Exactly how much stuff do they 
produce? ‘“‘A lot,”’ Gary Says. 

And they sell 100 percent of it, 
and then some, right there at the 
farm. But theirs is no Mom-and- 
Pop farm stand. In a substantial, 
Suitably rustic building right 
behind their house, the Mounts 


operate a store, everyday, year 
round. 


by Christopher Mario 


Here they sell their produce, 
along with the fruit and vegetables 
they buy wholesale to supplement 
their crops in the off-season and 
when their own supplies run out. In 
addition, they have milk, their own 
cider, and a collection of trendy, 
countrified jams, salad dressings, 
and spices. But the biggest and 
most profitable items of all are the 


apples and the cider. 


“Everything we grow here is 
eaten by people in our area,’’ says 
Pam, who in her spare time 
volunteers for the Princeton Y and 
was for two years its president. 
‘People feel that this is their farm, 
their cider, their apples, It’s more 
than a farm or a park or a store — 
it’s what towns in New Jersey used 
to be like, and we wish still were 
like. It’s the opportunity to choose 
your own vegetables that aren’t 
cellophaned and waxed and 


stamped. 


“T think it’s special and possible 
and necessary to have this island 
of traditional values in the middle 


of this explosion of plastic.”’ 


Ges, the Mounts are 
farmers with a mission. As part of 
their unusual operating plan, they 
have two special events each year 
— one, the harvest festival in Oc- 
and 
another in the spring called Kite 
Day, coming up this weekend — 
that give the community the 


tober, called Apple Day, 


chance to see a real working farm 
up close and personal. They offer 
tours of the orchards, talks on 
cider making, and, of course, all 


the kids come to pet the farm 


animals. 
‘‘A grandmother who had 


brought her grandkids here said to 
me once that she wanted to bring 


her grandkids to a place that was 


real,’’ Pam recalls. ‘‘And the fact 
is, we really do grow stuff here, we 


really do ride the tractors. It’s not 


some pretty tourist place where 


the walls don’t have buildings 
behind them. And as it’s 


developed, we’ve come to realize 
that this little farm in this com- 
munity is extremely unique and 


precious and important. 


‘‘Look, the people who buy food 
here wouldn’t starve if we weren’t 
here, but their quality of life would 
be diminished. The people in this 


Fruits of Labor: 

The Terhune farm 
does a booming busi- 
ness selling fruits 
and veggies, as well 
as growing them. 
The Mounts are con- 
sidering ways of ex- 
Ppanding their retail 
operation. 


Below, Mount 
‘discusses barn addi- 
tions with Bill 
Crouse, who was 
raised across the 
_ Street from the or- 
Chard. 


PHOTOS BY CRAIG TERRY 
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county value their farms, and 
they’ve come to the realization 
that this is something worth 
preserving.”’ 

To that end, the Mounts have 
been involved heavily in farmland 
preservation efforts, both for their 
farms and for the others in the 
state that are disappearing at a 
rapid pace, bucolic acres falling 
victim to New Jersey’s surging 
economy and unprecendented 
levels of real estate development. 
According to the State Agricultural 
Statistics Service, New Jersey lost 
an average of 200 to 300 farms ac- 
counting for 20,000 acres each year 
between 1980 and 1985. In 1986, 
40,000 acres on 500 farms were 
lost; last year, 50,000 acres on 600 
farms fell to development. Today, 
fewer than 850,000 acres of 
farmland remain on just 7,600 
farms in the state. 

“When you talk about farmland 
preservation,’’ Gary says, “‘the 
focus must be on the farm business 
and the community’s involvement 
in and enjoyment of the farm. It’s 
clear to us that unless some sort of 
farmland preservation thing is 
done, no other farmer could afford 
to buy our farm or one of the many 
others like it and hope to pay it off 
through full-time farming. We see 
ourselves as being able to stay 
here as long as we want, but even- 
tually it comes down to an 
economic decision.”’ 

Labor-intensive and unpredic- 


table, farming is hard enough to ~ 


make profitable under the best cir- 
cumstances. Add to that the fact 
that land zoned for single-family 


residential development in 
Hopewell, Princeton, and the nor- 
theastern portion of Lawrence- 
ville, where Terhune Orchards is 
located, is worth more than $50,000 
per acre, and farming in this area 
becomes impossible. Gary Mount 
Says that no farmer could hope to 
buy land at that kind of price and 
support its cost through farming. 
In an effort to ensure that the 
boom in Princeton and throughout 


New Jersey would not wipe out all. 


evidence of the state’s agricultural 
heritage, the State Legislature in 
1981 passed the Farmland Preser- 
vation Act. Under the act, the state 
was empowered to contribute up to 
50 percent of the cost of purchasing 
so-called preservation easements 
on farmland to prohibit develop- 
ment. 

An amendment to the act that 
went into effect at the beginning of 
this year raised the state’s 
allowable contribution to 80 per- 
cent of the easement price, to be 
financed by the $50 million 
farmland preservation bond issue 
passed overwhelmingly by the 
state’s voters last November. Ac- 
cording to the provisions of the 
amendment, the remaining 20 per- 
cent can be contributed by county, 
municipal, or private sources, or 
any combination thereof. 

The farmland preservation ease- 
ment works like this: a farmer 
agrees to sell the right to develop 
his land to the state or some other 
organization that will hold that 
right in the public trust. The 
farmer still owns the land, but he 
no longer owns the right to develop 


the land. When one of the common 
rights of land usage, such as 
development, is owned by someone 
other than the actual landowner, 
that right is called an easement 
against the property. 

In return for giving up his right 
to develop his property, the farmer 
is paid the fair market value of 
that right, which is determined by 
assessing what the value of the 
land would be if it were sold for 
development, and _ subtracting 
from that what the value of the 
land would be if it could only be us- 
ed for farming. The farmer may 
subsequently sell his land if he 
chooses to, but the right to develop 
the land remains in the hands of 
the organization to which he sold 
the right, essentially prohibiting 
any development in perpetuity. 

Thus far, 14 farms totalling 1,239 
acres have been preserved under 
the act using easement purchases, 
with 95 additional farms totalling 
12,024 acres ‘‘currently in the 
pipeline’’ and waiting for final ap- 
proval, according to Amy Berg- 
mueller of the New Jersey Conser- 
vation Foundation, a non-profit 
group active in farmland preserva- 
tion. 

For Pam and Gary Mount, the 
Farmland Preservation Act seem- 
ed a dream come true. Gary has 
been active in efforts to establish a 
farmland preservation program 
through his involvement with the 
Middlesex-Somerset-Mercer Reg- 
ional Council and the New Jersey 
State Board of Agriculture since 


1978. 
Continued on following page 
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Which comes in first 
with the best Sunday Brunch value? 


You decide. ‘Take a Sunday drive 
over to [he Inn at Lambertville Station, 
overlooking the Delaware River. 
Every Sunday from 10:30 am to 3 pm, 
our Riverside Room hosts 
a sumptuous buffet feast, 
complete with continuously flowing 
champagne for adults. 


All for $16.95 for adults, 
$8.95 for children under 12. 


or reservations, call (609) 397-8300. 


The Lnn 
at 


Lambertville 
Station 


On The Delaware River, 
Lambertville, New Jersey 
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ROBERT A. FELMEISTER @ HANAN M. ISAACS 
ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW 
A 
(609) 448-4550 
Other Numbers: 
®@ Serious Accident Cases @ Medical Malpractice 
@ Wrongful Death © Business Law 


Princeton-Windsor Office Park 
Princeton (609) 452-0474 @ Hamilton/Trenton (609) 586-3261 
@ Real Estate/Refinance @ Wills & Estates 


Princeton-Hightstown Road 
GENERAL PRACTICE OF LAW 
®@ Divorce & Family Law/ Mediation 


FELMEISTER & ISAACS 
@ Criminal Law/ Municipal Court 


FREE initial CONSULTATION 


Evening Appointments Available 
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Four Star Award 


Apples, Peaches, Goats Butting Sheep 


“4 Continued from preceding page 
And preserving the farm as a 
vital part of the community has 
been the Mount’s gual since buying 
it in 1975. Last year they applied to 


sell their development rights to- 


Mercer County under the program. 

It seemed like a great idea at the 
time, but things have not gone ac- 
cording to plan, Gary says. As re- 
quired, the Mounts submitted an 
asking price with their application 
for an easement purchase to the 
Mercer County Agricultural De- 
velopment Board, which has 
jurisdiction over the farmland 
preservation program in the coun- 
ty, anticipating that the county 
would commission an independent 
appraisal of the value of the ease- 
ment and then present their price. 
But two weeks ago, the county in- 


POOLSIDE 
5:00 pm - 8:00 pm 


formed the Mounts that their ask- 


ing price was too high for the coun- 
ty to consider an easement pur- 
chase at Terhune Orchards. 

“In the process we had to make 
an offer, and anybody with any 
sense would make an offer higher 
than what he thinks he can get, 
right?’’ Mount asks. ‘‘But now the 
county has decided that they will 
only approve proposals where the 
asking price is $20,000 or below, 
and of the six applications before 
them, only one was less than 
$20,000, so that’s the one they’re go- 
ing ahead with. They’ve decided to 
take the asking price very serious- 
ly, and I question the wisdom of the 
county making decisions on what is 
necessarily a very artificial 
number.” 

Mount, who says that his asking 


"Fantasy Island" fun is back by popular demand. 
Poolside Calypso music, special tropical drinks at special prices, 
complimentary hors d'oeuvres and lots of pleasant conversation and 

socializing await you at our now famous "backyard island". 


Join us at the Scanticon-Princeton Hotel for a 
Friday evening fantasy! 


Scanticon 
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price ‘‘was considerably higher 
than $20,000,” believes that the 
county’s sudden stand on asking 
price was prompted by a proposal 
currently pending in the State 
Legislature to limit the state’s con- 
tribution to farmland preservation 
easement purchases to $16,000. 
Based on the 80/20 split stipulated 
by the amendment to the act, a 
$16,000 state limit would make the 
total price $20,000 per acre. 

But Brian Havir of the Agri- 
cultural Development Board dis- 
agrees with Gary Mount’s assess- 
ment of the situation, asserting 
that all six the Mercer County 
farms that have applied for preser- 
vation easement purchases, in- 
cluding Terhune Orchards, are 
still being considered actively. And 
although Havir admits that both a 


eee 
Four Diamond Award 


SCANTICON 


The Princeton Forrestal Center + 100 College Road East (Off U.S. Route 1) - 
(609) 452-7800 + Complimentary Valet Parking 


Princeton, NJ 08540 
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Captive audience: Julia and Natalie Frede, daughters of Gabriele 
Frede of Princeton, find new friends at Terhune’s. 
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$16,000 state cap and a $4,000 coun- 
ty cap are being considered cur- 
rently, he insists that no final deci- 
sions have been made. 

“It’s definitely not set in stone,” 
Havir said of the state cap pro- 
posal, on which the county cap pro- 
posal is based under the 80/20 con- 
figuration. “It will be advertised 
for comment for 30 days, and com- 
ments are already being made by 
people who want to up the cap.”’ 
And regardless of the amount of 
the cap, the county is free under 
the provisions of the act to con- 
tribute more than 20 percent, 
although Havir admits that Mercer 
County is unlikely to do so. 

Havir says that Mercer County 
currently has about $1.5 million to 
contribute to the preservation pro- 
gram. Assuming an 80/20 split, the 
state contribution would make a 
total of approximately $7.5 million 
available for farmland preserva- 
tion easement purchases, or about 
$25,775 for each of the 291 acres 
now under consideration in the 
county. 


Gay and Pam Mount might 
have a different view of the 
numbers. Considering that even 


the most conservative estimate of 
the value of a preservation ease- 
ment at Terhune Orchards would 
be well above that figure, since the 
market value of the land if sold for 
development would be at least 
$50,000 per acre, the Mounts see on- 


As part of their 
unusual operating 
plan, the Mounts 
have two special 
events each year at 
Terhune’s — Apple 
Day in October, and 
Kite Day, coming up 
this weekend. 


ly the slimmest chance for ap- 


- proval. 


‘“That’s the thing about politi- 
cians — they never reject 
anything,’”’ Gary says. ‘“They just 
fail to act on it. The county says 
that there’s not enough money, and 
where I think the county has mis- 
judged this thing is in how much 


people value farms in this com- 
munity. They say that the general 
populace is not willing to spend 
much for this, but we hear the op- 
posite.”’ 

The Mounts plan to continue 
their quest for farmland preserva- 
tion, but with or without the sale of 
a preservation easement at 
Terhune Orchards, their farm will 
continue to flourish, at least for the 
time being. 

‘“‘We’re doing something here 
with people we like and a life we 
enjoy,’ Gary says. ‘“‘And that’s 
fine for now. But without the 
preservation easement, I can’t 
forsee how our kids or anybody’s 
kids could ever afford to farm 
here. If we have to continue to 
spend our lives and profits paying 
off the mortgage, what will we 
have to live on if we decide to 
retire? 

‘““We don’t own stocks or bonds or 
a duplex somewhere, so we cer- 
tainly couldn’t afford to give the 
farm to the kids or sell it to another 
farmer for the $3,000 to $5,000 it’s 
worth as just farmland. We’re not 
going to give it away either to the 
state or to another farmer, 


Continued on following page ®- 
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through May 31st. 


Custom Framing ° Prints + Art 


25% off custom framing to help 
fill the empty spaces in your life. 


We'll take 25% off the frame, mat. drymount, fit and the glass. Offer good 


‘DECK™ WALLS 


America's Custom Framer 
299A Quakerbridge Mall 


Upper Level next to Penneys 


609-799-3690 


Call us at (609) 497-0922. 
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WE'VE JUST 
GONE THROUGH 
AVERY MOVING 
EXPERIENCE. 


We're moving up in the world, right to the top. The top of half a 
flight of stairs off Chambers Street in Princeton. From way up 
here we will carry on our efforts to create moving and effective 
magazine, newspaper and radio advertising, as well as direct 
mail and cataloging programs for clients as diverse as Landau, 
The Inn at Lambertville Station, Forest Jewelers, Stephen M. 
Segal, Inc., Realtors... maybe even your company. 
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20 Nassau Street, Suite 99, Princeton, New Jersey 08542 


Rob Thacker & Associates 
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Jewelry # Pottery # Glass # Wood ® Weaving 
Wall Hangings ® Indian Ceramics 


Perfect For: Bridal Showers # Weddings 
Birthdays ® Hostess Gifts 


Montgomery Shopping Center 


Route 206 Rocky Hill, New Jersey 08553 


(609) 924-3355 


STORE HOURS 
Monday to Wednesday, Friday, 10-6 ® Thursday, 10-8 ® Saturday, 10-5 # Sunday, 1 


we 


Princeton 
University 
Concerts 


Series I 


Brahms 


Before and After 
New York Chamber Soloists 
with Menaham Pressler, piano 
Los Angeles Piano Quartet 
Jerry Hadley, tenor 
Emerson String Quartet 
with Charles Neidich, clarinet 


anda 
special performance 
by guitarist 


Sharon Isbin 


Name 


Please send me information about 
Princeton University Concerts 1988-89. 


If you are On our mailing list, you will receive a brochure in 
a few wecks. If not, please send us your name and address. 


Coming Next Season 


Series Il 


Bach 


and Beyond 

Guarneri String Quartet 

The Bach Ensemble 

Heinrich Schiff, cello 

Dawn Upshaw, soprano 
with James Levine, piano 

Concert Royal and the 
New York Baroque Ballet 


Suscribe early to receive priority’seating 
and discounts of up to 20% off the single 
ticket price. 


Address 


Zip 


Reply to: 
Princeton University Concerts 
Woolworth Center, 


Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey 08544 
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Hourly Service 
to NeworK Airport 


one way 


609-587-6600 


PRINCETON AIRPORTER 


Alchemist-EBarrister/ 


Luncheon @ Dinner e Cocktaile 


Princeton pisedh did 
have greattaste!! & 


At the Alchemist & Barrister we satisfy the most 


discriminating tastes. Whether it's a relaxing lunch 
in town, dinner before the theatre, or a late night snack 
in our English-style pub room, we'll tempt you with our 
diverse atmosphere and delicious cuisine. Come and try 
one of our expertly chosen wines, by the bottle or glass, 
or ask about our interesting selection of domestic and 

‘ international beers. 


Monday thru Saturday: Lunch served 11:30 am — 2:30 pm 
Dinner served 5:30 — 10:00 pm 
Late Night Menu served till Midnight 
Sunday Brunch served 11:30 am — 3:00 pm 
Sunday Dinner served 45:00- 8:30 pm 


28 Witherspoon Street, Princeton, NJ, 924-5555 


WORDS UNLIMITED 


Secretarial/Word Processing Services 


LET US HELP YOU WHEN... 
e You have a Special project 
e You are shorthanded 
e You are under a deadline 
e You have a backlog or 


e You have any kind of emergency 


Call WORDS UNLIMITED for your word 
processing and typing needs. 
Give us a try! 


601 Ewing Street, Suite B-7 
Princeton Professional Park 
Princeton, NJ 08540 
609-924-2505 


Unlimited free parking! 


<4 Continued from preceding page 
because we can’t, and I know of 
very few full-time farmers who 
could.”’ 

Many farmers sitting on 70 acres 
of prime land worth more than $3 
million would gladly trade in the 
seven-day-a-week job of farming 
and cash in. But as Pam says, “‘if 
all we wanted was the money, we 
could sell this place tomorrow. We 
have real estate people sending us 
stuff and coming to the door all the 
time wanting to buy it.’’ But for the 
Mounts, Terhune Orchards isn’t an 
investment or even a job. It’s a 
way of life that they want to 
preserve both for themselves and 
for others. 

‘“‘We’ll keep working until 
farmland preservation is a reality, 
but we’re not going to hold our 
breath,’’ Gary says, looking out the 
window of the farmhouse at the 
rows of fruit trees under the grey 
sky. ‘‘We’ll just keep enjoying the 
apples and the cider and the Apple 
Days. That’s the way we’re looking 
at it. I just wish there were some 
way to convince the powers that be 
that preserving farmland is really 
all worth it.” 4 


Produce check: Pam 
Mount keeps busy 
with farm work and 
the administration of 
Terhune Orchards. 


HALBERSTADT FINANCIAL 
CONSULTANTS, INC. 


FINANCIAL PLANNING FOR PEOPLE IN TRANSITION 


Approaching Retirement? 
Career Displaced? 
Recently Married or Remarried? 


CALL US - WE CAN HELP 


50 NORTH TULANE ST. 
PRINCETON, N.J. 08542 


Receiving Inheritance? 


Widowed? 
Divorced? 


609-921-0180 


Warm Weather, Happy Hives 


In addition to apples and 
peaches and other produce, 
Terhune Orchards boasts ani- 
mals — an endless parade of 
cats and kittens (‘‘the best 
hunters also are the ones most 
likely to get run over by cars,”’ 
sighs Pam Mount) goats, sheep, 
ducks, and all sorts of other 
creatures. 

None is more crucial than the 
tiny honeybee. ‘It’s been a very 
scary spring,’’ says Gary, refer- 
ring to the cold damp weather 
that reigned supreme until the 
last two weekends. “But it’s _ 
turned out all right. The peaches 
look real good. I wouldn’t have 
said the same thing if you had 
asked me last Thursday’’ — just 
before the two-day weekend of 
sun.) 

The problem with the cold 
isn’t so much that the plants 
don’t like it, but that the bees 
abhor it. ‘‘The bees weren’t 
moving at all before last 
weekend’s warm weather,” says 
Gary. ‘‘Now they’re really go- 
ing to town.” Bees flying in and 


out of a nearby hive, one of 37 
Gary has rented from a bee- 
keeper in South Jersey, prove 
the point. 

The key to the pollination pro- 
cess is to have the bees pick up 
the pollen from one species of 
apple and deposit it in the flower 
of another. Typically farmers 
plant alternating types of trees 
so that bees will move from one 
to another. 

This year the Mounts are try- 
ing something different to im- 
prove on that random process: 
They purchased (for about $1.10 
a gram or about $100 for a con- 
tainer smaller than a tennis ball 
can) freeze-dried pollen of the 
Rome Beauty apple variety 
from the State of Washington. 
(Terhune has no trees of that 
variety). 

The pollen is sprinkled on a 
ledge beneath the door to the 
hive. As the bees leave they pick 
up the pollen and drop it off on 
the eager buds. Hot stuff. As 
Mount says, ‘‘Without bees we 
would be out of business.”’ 


BRUCE W. SMALL, D.M.D., F.A.G.D. 


Announces 


Computer Previewing 
for Cosmetic Dentistry 


See your new smile on the screen 


Cosmetics * Implantology 
Restorative Dentistry 


a 


New Techniques in Dentistry 


The Atrium at Lawrence 
133 Franklin Corner Road 
Lawrenceville, N.J. 08648 


By Appointment Only 
609-896-0529 
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COZY LITTLE VILLAGE, 


cial cctiianeicllan 4 


To remind you that the Village is just 
loaded with great gifts for all those gift- 
giving occasions coming up, we'll be 
giving away 100 FREE gifts in the Great 
Village Gift Giveaway. 
No purchase is necessary to win. Just 
pick up an Entry Form at any Village 


you need not be present to win a gift. 

So get out to the Village and get in on 
the Giveaway! While you’re at it, check 
out all the super gifts for dads, grads, and 
brides. Come shop to your heart’s con- 
tent Mon.-Sat. 10-9; Sun. 12-6. Market 
Hall and Village restaurants are open 


WITH BIG CITY SHOPPING ' 


shop or at Market Hall between May longer. Discover the cozy little 
21 and June 19. The drawing will be Village with big city shopping. And ; 
held at Market Hall on June 20, and =| )}(a"| don’t miss the Great Gift Giveaway. et 
+ e CIGNAL ° 
Princeton Forrestal Village = 
College Road West at Route | behind the Marriott Hotel. For secret-““backdoor’”’ 
directions from Princeton call for information at (609) 799-6363, 
; a“ 
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What takes no longer 
than a coffee-break and has a 
healthier, prolonged 


positive effect? 
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On-site massage now available 
for your employees, seminars, conferences. 
Call: 
Execu-Stress Management 
201-545-8016 


AlohAGraphics has established 
a reputation for providing 

the solutions to your 
PRINTING/XEROXING projects. 


CONCH 


3 
Desktop 


Puplting 
a 


Typesetting 
eeeeee « Selfserve 
_e Professional 


eecee e On-site 


% 
ret pels 
& 
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Color Printing 
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E 
RESULTS 
Fast Turnaround 


AlohAGraphics 


Printshops Of The Future 


(201) 329-8900 (609) 683-9393 


Training | 
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A Napoleon for the Black, Swan 


ualifications for this 
job were simple. The winning can- 
didate merely had to be a combina- 
tion of artist, scientist, tactician, 
performer, philosopher, and dip- 
lomat. 

In sum, Scanticon-Princeton was 
looking for a new chef for the just 
renovated kitchen of the Black 
Swan, its gourmet French res- 
taurant. This person would reopen 
the Black Swan after seven months 
of hibernation, maintain the 
specialty restaurant’s high stan- 
dards, and also — it was hoped — 
lead it to a four-star rating. (It has 
a three-star rating, now, from 
Mobil Travel Guide, four from 
New Jersey Monthly, and is 
waiting for a rating from the New 
York Times. ) 

The job is not one you can fill by 
just letting your fingers do the 
walking. ‘‘Yellow pages work 
fabulously, but not for gourmet 
chefs,’ agrees Michael J. Gold- 
smith, Scanticon’s director of food 
and beverage services, who head- 
ed the search that culminated in 
the selection of Jean Francois 
Lassance. 

It’s usually pointless to advertise 
for a gourmet chef, says Gold- 
smith. As with any executive job, 
the best candidates are found by 
networking and hiring head- 
hunters. Goldsmith had excellent 
contacts: he has worked at the 
Brown Palace Hotel in Colorado, 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel in New York 
City, and other hotels with fine 
restaurants. Scanticon’s sister pro- 
perty in Minneapolis also sug- 
gested candidates. 

Headhunters who deal exclusive- 
ly in white hats, chefs’ hats, are 
kept busy. ‘‘In our industry,’ says 
Niels Olsen, formerly at.Scanticon 


but now running his own hospitali- ° 


ty consulting business, “‘we are 25 
percent on the minus side for 
staff.” 

And chefs move around fre- 
quently. ‘‘Partly,’’ says Gold- 
smith, ‘‘that’s how they gain ex- 
perience. They also like to go to 
new places so they can try new 
courses and new things. Eventual- 
ly their goal is their own 
restaurant.” ; 

From contacts, resumes, and 
headhunters, Scanticon selected 
the finalists. Telephone interviews 
gave an idea of their culinary 
philosophies and total work ex- 
perience. The job called for so- 
meone who could be cooperative, 
yet also have charisma. 

“It’s not just the cooking that 
tells you whether you have a match 
or not,’’ Goldsmith says. “It’s a 
whole background. We have a fine 
reputation for our entire kitchen 
staff. There’s team-work there. If 
someone came in, and thought he 
was everything, that wouldn’t 
work here.”’ 

At Scanticon, the Black Swan 


from Within... 


452-2208 


The Drive for Excellence Begins 


Martial Arts and Fitness for Individuals Who Would 
| Rather Lead Than Blindly Follow 


¢ Private and Group Classes 
¢ Executive and Corporate Programs 

¢ Nautilus * Universal + Free Weights 
¢ Aerobics * Locker Rooms + Showers 


Rick Tucci — Head Instructor with 16 Years Experience. 
Certified to teach Bruce Lee's Jeet Kune Do concepts 
under Paul Vunak's P.F.S. Long Beach, California. 


Princeton Academy of Martial Arts 
14 Farber Road, Princeton 


by Richard D. Smith 


Chef Lassance assisted by Michael Stratton. 
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chef is subordinate to- Ken Stout, 
who heads all the food operations. 
Yet, partly as a result of the $2.5 
million renovations, the chef of the 
French restaurant is king in his 
own kitchen. ‘“‘We have very high 
standards in our Tivoli and 
Copenhagen restaurants,’’ Gold- 
smith explains. ‘“‘But the Swan is 
our signature. The chef himself 
has to be a personality.”’ 

From the applicants, five made 
it to the final round. Of those, only 
one name had been referred by the 
headhunter, Benoit Gateau-Cumin, 


The winning chef 
merely had to be a 
combination of artist, 
scientist, tactician, 
performer, philoso- 
pher, and diplomat. 


of Executive Search International. 
Headhunters generally reap a 30 
percent cut ona salary of $30,000 to 
$80,000, the going rates for a 
gourmet chef. Entry-level appren- 
tices start at $18,000 and assistant 
(sous) chefs’ salaries go up to 
$32,000 for a 65 to 70-hour week. 

Four of the five were American. 
Olsen, formerly at Scanticon, says 
he had always hoped to hire a 
French chef for the French res- 
taurant. 

“We were not necessarily look- 
ing for a Frenchman,”’ insists 
Goldsmith, ‘‘We were looking for 
someone who could cook French 
dishes.”’ But he admits that to have 
a French-speaking chef in the kit- 
chen ‘‘is a classical thing. A snob 
thing, to some extent. It just 
works.”’ 

All five were men. ‘‘Men are 
much more prevalent,’’ says Keith 
Kefgen, of the New York based 
Marshall-Alan Associates, an ex- 
ecutive search firm. ‘‘There are a 
few good women chefs around, but 
very few in hotels. Until now it was 
never even considered. In order to 
become an executive chef, it takes 
a lot of years. A long appren- 
ticeship. It’s a domain that’s been 
male for so long. That’s starting to 


change in restaurants, as more 
women own them.”’ 

The five finalists flew in to 
Princeton over a two-month 
period. Each visited on his day off, 
with Scanticon picking up a total of 
$3,000 in air fares. They toured the 
kitchen and were introduced to 
many people, to elicit many reac- 
tions. 

‘‘People are looking for an ad- 
ministrator who is a real handler 
of people,’’ said headhunter 
Kefgen. ‘“‘Someone who can train 
and develop and staff, not someone 
who is going to have tantrums.”’ 

Each was invited to prepare an 
‘audition dinner.’’ They had phon- 
ed in ingredients for an appetizer, 
salad, entree, and dessert, but they 
were not to announce in advance 
what the -meal would be. Tom 
Keegan, now the Black Swan’s 
first cook, assisted each candidate. 

At the table with Goldsmith for 
these separate dinners were Ken 
Stout, the executive sous chef, 
Alcidio Gurreio, the maitre d’ Ed- 
ward Van Giesen, and, on occa- 
sion, Scanticon’s director of opera- 
tions, Marion Julier. No guests 
were invited. It was all business. 


l., one or two cases, Goldsmith 
reveals, the meal was almost em- 
barrassing. Did the candidates feel 
uncomfortable? ‘‘We felt uncom- 
fortable sitting there, eating it, 
knowing we would have to discuss 
it with this guy.” 

‘You don’t want to criticize him 
if he’s flown all the way here. But 
you have to let him know he didn’t 
meet the standards and why. They 
deserve that. But some we 
wouldn’t even have for our 
cafeteria.”’ 

The victor was 37-year-old Jean 
Francois Lassance. Not a Fren- 
chman, but very nearly; he grew 
up in French-speaking Belgium. 

From aé_ long line of 
restaurateurs, Lassance was 


almost born in a kitchen in south 
Belgium. His mother was a chef, © 


and she went into labor with him, 
she did manage to make it into 
another room before he was 
delivered. — 


Continued on page 14 >= 
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Roberta Takes a Final Bow 


ammit all. Just when 
the soft-shelled crabs are coming 
into season, Roberta Churchill 
slams shut forever the doors to her 
much debated, much loved, much 
abhorred, prize-winning eatery 
“‘Roberta’s — a Restaurant”’ in, of 
all places, the Princeton Shopping 
Center on Harrison Street. 

Why? Was it the news that the 
Princeton Charcuterie Cafe, now 
firmly ensconced in the same shop- 
ping center, was getting a liquor 
license? A good many old-timers in 
the business claim that to run a 
good restaurant without a liquor 
license these days makes about as 
much sense as running a swimm- 
ing pool without water. The booze 
is.where the money is. All else is 
gloss. 

But a lot of local restaurants 
seem to be doing fine without*a 
license. And the license the Char- 
cuterie is rumored to have bought 
was presumably purchased from 
the Madhatters’, a Leigh Avenue 
restaurant that itself closed its 
doors for reasons never made en- 
tirely clear. 

The whole business of a liquor 
license is bizarre anyway. What is 
the going price? $300,000? Four? 
Preposterous. 

For the customer, it’s all the bet- 
ter. Roberta Churchill once show- 
ed me her own well-stocked wine 
cellar; regular customers simply 
brought their wine collections to 
the restaurant and stored them in 
her temperature- and humidity- 
controlled cellar. It’s a lot cheaper 
to buy wine at the liquor store than 
at a restaurant. One can have one’s 
martini at home. 


. ag 0+ 3 


by Michael Dorn 


Roberta Churchill: A /ong run. 


Was it the competition? Was the 
presence of Cafe Charcuterie, with 
all its razzle dazzle and high-style, 
island of Manhattan look, just too 
much to contend with, booze 
license or not? 

I don’t think so. One weekend 
last January, at Roberta’s sugges- 
tion, I spent two afternoons and 
evenings in her kitchens, to get an 
inside look at just what went on 
backstage. Lack of customers did 
not seem to be the problem, even in 
the notoriously slow eating-out 
season of deep January. 

And small wonder. At the time, 
Roberta had a pastry chef who had 
studied with and was currently 
assisting Guiliano Bugialli — the 
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dashing Italian food-world 
luminary whose kitchens in New 
York and Florence are considered 
the meridian splendor of the Anglo- 
Italian cooking world. Bugialli 
himself has had a few landlord 
troubles. After dropping a couple 
of hundred thousand to turn his 
Manhattan condominium into a 
knock-em-dead cooking school, his 
landlord said, sorry kid, you can’t 

do that sort of thing here. 
Landlords have given Roberta 
Churchill more than a little trou- 
ble. Her 1985 decision to close the 
five-year-old La Cuisine, her first 
major establishment in Princeton, 
one that won all kinds of prizes for 
Continued on page 15 &» 
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On The Delaware 


A country retreat 
overlooking the river... 
amidst spacious grounds 

of woodlawn paths, 
gardens and wildlife. 


River Road 
Erwinna, PA 18920 
215-294-9100 


A Country Hotel 
where your weekday business retreats 
can be planned to accommodate 
your specific needs. 


Ewing Township, Ni 08638 
"609-883-4565. 
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fe Judi Sheppard Missett’s 


jazzercise 


Super Summer . 


\ 
Here's your Fitness Formula for 
looking great in the summer of ‘88. 


e Buy a summer session of Jazzercise Classes. * 
e Enjoy the flexibility of unlimited classes. 


e Receive as a Special Bonus a Jazzercise 
Canvas tote bag — a $15.00 value! 


Bordentown 
609-275-8569 


Lambertville 
609-890-2639 


East Windsor 
609-890-3252 


Ewing 
609-466-4311 


Lawrence 
609-466-4311 


Pennington 
Jazzercise Center 


609-737-2057 
Hamilton Square 


og ' A.M. classes 
a | 609-466-4311 


Plainsboro 
609-890-3252 


Princeton 
215-968-7560 


West Windsor 
609-890-3252 


as P.M. classes 

ui } 609-448-3630 

: Hamilton Twp/Trenton 
201-828-8244 


Hopewell 
609-466-281 7 


-*Class offers vary, call participating locations for details. 


| COMPLETE. 
Diagnostic & Repair Facility 


DOMESTIC — IMPORT — CARS — LIGHT TRUCKS — VANS 
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° FREE COURTESY SHUTTLE SERVICE ® 
SERVICE PARTS 


e 
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IS YOUR CAR READY 
FOR SUMMER? 


HOT WEATHER IS NEAR — IF YOUR CAR HAS 


BEEN SERVICED REGULARLY AT WILL’S — 
YOU ARE READY FOR 
SAFE SUMMER DRIVING 


IF NOT! 


Please Call Our Service 
Department for an Appointment 


WHS SERVICE CATER 


>» 


HOURS 
| Sar eam—aem (ALEANDER GD, tne, 


; Your One Stop Located on Alexander Road at the Princeton 
/ Auto Repair Center Junction Railroad Bridge 
For Your Personal Car or The BIG GOLD BUILDING 
Your Entire Fleet 


_ The Coffee Pot Is Always On! 


880 Alexander Road e Princeton, New Jersey 


| SERVICE PARTS 
|| 609-799-1032 © mi 609-799-1012 
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Scanticon’s Chef Lassance 


“4 Continued from page 12 

Of his 20 years of experience, 16 
were in Belgium, where he was 
honored as ‘‘First Cook of 
Belgium”’ by the national associa- 
tion Prosper Montagne. He has 
worked for restaurants rated by 
the notoriously tough Michelin 
Guide, for which one star is quite 
good, two stars is excellent, and 
four signifies a dining experience 
on the level of legendary. 

Near the beginning of his career, 
he served as chef de partie at the 
two-star Carlton, named the best 
restaurant in Brussels for 25 years, 
and for Restaurant Le Parc Savoy, 
another two star winner in 
Brussels. He was executive chef at 


For his audition meal, 
Lassance presented 
medallions of lamb 
with an orange sauce 
and tarragon. Fresh 
miniature vegetable 
balls made a com- 
plete color arrang- 
ment around the 


plate. 
RRO aS 
the one-star Restaurant 


D’Hulhaege in Deenje, Belgium, 
where his wife, Chantal, ran the 
front of the house. 

From Deenje, he and Chantal 
brought their two children to St. 
Louis, Missouri, in April, 1984. He 
‘served as executive sous chef of 
the nouvelle cuisine gourmet 
restaurant in the Park Terrace 
Airport Hilton, where Chantal was 
restaurant manager and som- 
melier. Then he became executive 
chef at the Hotel Majestic. 

For his audition meal, Lassance 
presented medallions of lamb with 
an orange sauce, using no sugar 
except the natural sugars of the 
juice. Some tarragon flavored the 
meat. It was also visually attrac- 
tive. Fresh miniature vegetable 
balls made a complete color ar- 
rangement around the audition 
plate. 

“It showed that Jean took a 
great deal more pride and care 
than had any of the other chefs we 
had previously interviewed,’’ 
Goldsmith recalls. 

‘You have to make sure the 
presentation is nice,’’ says 
Lassance simply and with modes- 


ty. 


Dessert was a glazed berries - 


dish, and, ironically, the same dish 


_ had been presented by another 
candidate, the hapless chef who 


had served the embarrassingly 
bad entree. ‘“‘We almost had to 
laugh among ourselves,’ Gold- 
smith says. ‘‘We had been 
presented with this before, but 
Jean’s was a world apart.”’ 

For his part, Lassance was more 
worried about bringing out the 
right words than bringing out the 
next course. ‘‘My biggest problem 
is the language,”’ says the soft- 
spoken Lassance. ‘‘But generally 
when I start to work and show what 
I can do, that difficulty 
disappears.” 

He also was concerned about fin- 
ding a good fit at the hotel- 
conference center. He started, of 
course, by sizing up the workplace. 
“The first thing you look for is the 
size of the kitchen, the facilities 
you have to work with, the size of 
the restaurant,’’ he says. Quality 
and quantity, he feels, are not com- 
patible. ““Generally, when you doa 
big amount of people, it is impossi- 
ble to do something very, very 
nice.”’ ; 

Most hotel kitchens do deal in 
quantity meals; the Tivoli and 
Copenhagen could be feeding up to 
1,600 in one day, the current 
record, set on Mother’s Day for 
both brunch and dinner. In con- 
trast, the Black Swan turns out 40 
meals on an average evening, 60 on 


a busy one. The $200,000 Black 
Swan kitchen now has its own 
equipment and two sous cheis. one 
for hot dishes and one for cold, 
Keegan and Stuart Pellegrino. 

Lassance was also looking for a 
good place to settle his family; he 
has a 12-year-old daughter and a 
15-year-old son. ‘‘When you move a 
lot,” he says thoughtfully, ‘‘it is not 
very good.”’ 

That he was a family man pleas- 
ed Scanticon. “The stability of the 
chef is all-important,’’ says 
Goldsmith. ‘‘We weren’t looking 
for a young hot shot to come in, 
make a name for himself, and then 
move on.” He found a job for 
Lassance’s wife. % 

He also needed to be sure his 
assistants, Keegan and Stuart 
Pellegrino, were eager to learn. 
He must teach them his style, just 
as he was taught by master chefs. 
It takes 10 years, he believes, to 
make a good chef. “In the kitchen, 
you never stop learning,” said 
Lassance. “The day you say ‘I 
know everything,’ that’s not true. 
if you think you have something 
new, you may look in an old book, 
you may find it was done, maybe 
only with a different presenta- 
tion. 

After years of experience, a chef 
can deal with any emergency. He 
must know, for example, what to 
do when a sauce “‘breaks”’ and how 
to ‘bring it back.’’ A sauce is made 
of ingredients — cream, oils, eggs, 
juices — but is almost a living 
thing. A slight temperature change 
may cause it to separate back into 
its components, and amid all other 
cuisine confusion, the chef deal 
with the chemistry of cooking. 

The craft blends science and art. 
The great French chef is as mucha 
Pasteur as a Degas or Cezanne. 
And he must be a Napoleon, a 
seasoned tactician, ready to risk 
all for victory in the face of poten- 
tial disaster, such as when impor- 


-tant food items do not arrive on 


time. 

In spite of working six days a 
week, 10 or 12 hours a day, for an 
employer, almost every chef 
dreams of working longer hours 
and opening his own place. 
Lassance has this ambition, too. 

“I plans to open my own business 
here, in two or three years, but I 
need people with money,”’ he con- 
fides. 

‘*All executive chefs have that in 
their stomach,’ observes Olsen. 
“But then they get heavy red eyes 
and big feet. They can’t take it.’’ 


Gkea is philosophical 
about the possibility that Lassance 
might move on, but cites his reten- 
tion strategy: to give him in- 
dependence, almost as if it were 
his own place. ‘“‘We’ve done a lot to 
identify Jean with the Black Swan, 
to try to make it a turnkey opera- 
tion.” 

Helping to keep Lassance con- 
tent is the chance to serve impor- 
tant sauces to important people. 
Prime Minister of Japan, Yasuhiro 
Nakasone, for instance, drove 
down from New York with his par- 
ty of 12 to dine at Scanticon last 
Thursday. He had heard about the 
Black Swan from his countrymen 
who had been there last year. 
Though most of the party ordered 
Steak Diane, to be flamed 
tableside by Maitre d Edward Van 
Giesen, Nakasone dined on Dover 
Sole with duxelles of lobster with 
Glaze Royale, a crucial test of a 
chef's skill. 

“There are perhaps one or two 
other chefs within Jean’s league in 
the area,” said Goldsmith, citing 
the Frenchtown Inn as paying 
great attention to its plates. “‘But I 
think Jean is unique among the 
chefs here.”’ 

Whether the critics will agree 
that Lassance presents a “‘unique”’ 
plate has yet to be determined. 
Now that the search for the chef is — 
finished, the chef’s search for the _ 
stars has begun. : 
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Roberta’s Takes a Bow 


< Continued from page 13 

design and quality of food, was in- 
fluenced largely by landlord dif- 
ficulties. 

“But it’s more than that,”’ 
Roberta told me the other day 
when I stopped by to console her. 

Yes, the rent is murder. They not 
only Jack up the rent, they hit me 
with retroactive rent for one fancy 
reason or another. I have to sell 100 
dinners a month just to keep the 
landlord happy. But it’s more than 
that.” 

Landlord problems are by no 
means novelties. My own advice to 
anyone interested in Starting a 
restaurant is: ‘Don’t think of it — 
not unless you can afford to buy 
your own building.”’ I have seen too 
many good shops closed abruptly 
when landlords had their way with 
the owners’ purses. 

One thinks of the dear old Food 
Winkel on Chambers Street. Of 
course, in addition to her landlord 
and partner problems, there was 
the slight matter of when Daphne 
Lazarus was hit on the head by a 
burglar, tied up with ropes, gag- 
ged, and thrown down the steps in- 
to her own cellar as the thieves 
made off with the day’s taking plus 
Daphne’s jewels. 

Roberta has not had to suffer 
that problem. Nor has she suffered 
the fate of Tom Root; he gave up 
both his operations (Princeton 
Caterers in the building where 
Skylar Cafe now operates and 

Cox’s, now under different owner- 
ship) last year. 

I recently saw Tom Root Jr. 
working at the Princeton Char- 
cuterie on Nassau Street; mean- 


‘My advice to any- 
one interested in 
starting a restau- 
rant: Don't think of it 
— unless you can af- 
ford to buy your own 
building.’ 
Be ee 
while the former managers of the 
Charcuterie are now (at last sight) 
disporting themselves at Kaufelt’s 
Grocery at Market Fair. I have 
followed one chef from Roberta to 
Bon Appetit to Main Street, and the 
Charcuterie Cafe now boasts 
several former Bon Appetit 
employees. 


i. it musical chefs time? You 
bet it is. The Omni-Nassau Inn has 
gone through four executive chefs 
in the past year? Who can keep up 
with them? 

That has been one of the consola- 
tions of dining at Roberta’s. A 
restaurant is only as good as its 
chef. At Roberta’s, Roberta Chur- 
chill has always been there, serv- 
ing as executive chef, keeping a 
hawk-eye out over every dish that 
passes from the kitchen to the din- 
ing room, doing much of the food 

herself. 

Pasuill, she has had her share of 
turnover. In the early years of = 
isine, -it seemed that near 
eas in town who could coo 
eventually went to work for Rober- 

— for awhile. 
awe heard rumors that Roberta's 
temper was even more awesome 


than her terrine de campagne. 


When Roberta’s opened, we even 


t Roberta had physically 
ae customers, plop, right 
on the street. The stories all are se- 
port a mean you haven't 
been thrown out of Roberta s 
once?” friends would ask me. “‘No, 
and neither have you. Were you 
present when these things happen- 
ed?” ”? 
“No. but I know somebody. . - 

ari HS is hearsay. A few bodies 
tossed onto the sidewalk, in _ 
days, would probably prove to 
good, not bad, publicity. 

_ When I visited 


ambience was something to be- 
hold. Roberta says that she is quit- 
ting because ‘‘the fun has gone out 
of the job.’ Maybe so, and yet just 
a few months ago, Roberta and her 
Staff seemed to be having plenty of 
fun. In the kitchen there was con- 
siderable camaraderie. The young 
pastry chef joked with the girls as 
he decorated cakes and made a 
meal for the staff — a fanciful 
hamburger strudel, 

When the new sous chef phoned 
to say he wasn’t coming, Roberta 
got on the phone and found a last- 
minute substitute, a local girl who 
breezed in from nowhere, rolled up 
her sleeves and cooked away. 

The next night, the sous chef ar- 
rived and went right to work on the 
racks of lamb. “I graduated from 
the Culinary Institute of America 
10 years ago,’’ he told me. “I’ve 
cooked all over the East Coast, 
from Palm Beach to Boston. I 
think Roberta is the best.” The 
crew worked together side-by-side, 
no flashes of temper. Roberta was 
clearly the head of the kitchen, and 
commanded the respect of her 
staff. As the dinner hour approach- 
ed and the waiters arrived, a new 
excitement took hold of the kit- 
chen, like actors getting ready for 
curtain time. 

So why is she bringing down the 
curtain? 


“I’ve had a 10-year run in 
Princeton,”’ she answers. ‘‘Now I 
need a change of scenery. I want to 
stop and think about it? Where? 
Flat on my back, I hope. I love to 
garden, and we'll probably travel 
this summer.”’ 

She has been cooking, she said, 
“since Julia Child published her 
first book.’’ She grew up in 
Manhattan, the daughter of a pur- 
chasing agent father and a good- 
cooking mother. She went to An- 
tioch College, known for fostering 
self-sufficiency and entrepreneur- 
ship, and has a master’s degree in 
English from Harvard. 

But then, ‘in my child-rearing 
years, I had some pretty bad 
years, when I didn’t know where I 
was or who I was.’ With her hus- 
band, a professor, she lived on 
Long Island, in Ithaca, New York, 
and in Los Angeles. They have a 
24-year-old daughter who is a pro- 
fessional organic farmer, and a 
27-year-old son, who has been the 
restaurant’s maitre ’d. 

When Julia Child challenged the 
macho world of professional chefs, 
‘it became viable for a woman to 
go into the business, and I did.” 
Churchill’s husband, who must re- 
main anonymous because his in- 
stitution discourages outside work, 
has been a strong support. Opening 
the restaurant ‘‘took every penny 
we had, a second mortgage on our 
house, borrowing on his life in- 
surance. He did all the bookkeep- 


ing, all the payroll, all the fetching 
and carrying. He’s been wonder- 
ful,”’ 

The new owner will redecorate in 
a diner atmosphere, ‘‘obviously go- 
ing to do a much younger opera- 
tion, and I wish him good luck,” 
says Churchill, who will not iden- 
tify him yet. Financially, ‘“‘we’re 
coming out just fine. We’re getting 
sufficient; we didn’t sell the 
business. We sold the facilities, the 
lease, and the equipment.” 

“lve had a 10-year-run in 
Princeton,’’ Roberta repeats. 
‘“‘That would be considered a long 
time on Broadway, wouldn’t it? I 
deserve a rest.” 

It is in this remark that I find the 
most significance and the most 
hope for Roberta’s future in 
Princeton. When you give a res- 
taurant your own name, you add a 
personal touch that suggests, if it 
does not require, a theatrical per- 
sonality on stage, in the dining 
room. What would Elaine’s be 
without Elaine? Who cares? No 
one would go. 

Henry Soule, who made Le 
Pavilon famous, never entered the 
kitchen. He charmed the guests 
with the force of his own personali- 
ty. On the other hand, the great 
chefs of the western world rarely 
leave the kitchen. They tend to the 
cooking. 

It is possible, I suppose, for a 
single person to be both a gracious, 
vivacious, and captivating res- 


15 


taurant host and keep the kitchen — 
on its toes. Possible, but not a good — 


idea. How can you shake hands 
with the Queen of Sweden when 
you are peeling carrots? How can 


you deal] tactfully with a neurotic — 
customer when the dishwasher — 
hasn’t shown up and an apprentice — 


has burned the mushrooms. 


I expect we’ll see Roberta sur- — 


face on the local food scene before — 


long, maybe in the autumn even. A 


couple of month’s in France ought — 


to get her itchy to jump back into 
the puddle. 


Didn’t Bryan Miller, the New 


York Times restaurant critic, call 
Roberta’s “one of the five best — 


restaurants in New Jersey?” Yes. 

Next time, let’s hope Roberta 
finds the financing to buy a 
building of her own, as Tammy 
Granger did in Cranbury, with the 
Cranbury Sampler, and Sue Sim- 
pkins did in Kingston, with Main 


Street, and the Christen family did, 
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with Lahiere’s in Pricneton, long, 


long, ago. There are a couple of 
dandy old buildings on Route 27 


just begging for her attention. ea 


Have a good rest, Roberta. Give 


my love to the Grand Corniche. We A 


all know you aren’t going to sell 


a 


real estate or move into computer — 


science. All you need is some soft- — 


shelled crabs, a saute pan, a little 
butter. And a place of your own. 


Buy the building next time. And 
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stay out of the dining room. . oo 
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Should Your Child Attend the 
Learning Center of Princeton’s 
Summer Session? 
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Woodrow’s Is Blossoming 


Forrestal’s restaurant begins to adapt to Princeton 


r | 


ow can you stand 
it?”’ they said to me when I first 
started extolling the praises of For- 
restal Village. 

“How can you afford it?” they said 
to me when I first started telling 
them about Woodrow’s Bar and 
Restaurant, the gastronomical soul 
of the shopping village — Market 
Hall across the piazza is the guts, 
maybe even the heart; Woodrow’s is 
the soul. 

“But it’s so damned New York! If 
you want to go Manhattan yuppie 
why don’t you go to Tribeca or the 
South Street Seaport and eat there 
instead of in the — gasp — 
suburbs?” 

Over the cold winter months I had 
perfectly good answers to all these 
questions — not hard questions to 
answer at all, since they were 
generally posed to me by dilettantes 
who had never really made a proper 
visit to Forrestal Village and had 
never even got past Woodrow’s bar. 

Now that spring is here — the best 
spring. in modern memory for 
Princeton magnolias — I have even 
better answers, although the imper- 
tinent gestions are no longer asked. 
The reasons for a visit to Forrestal 
Village are self-evident once you get 
there. The birds sing sweetly in the 
trees, the water splashes in the foun- 
tain. The fresh breezes of spring 
waft through the courtyards. 

It is like Palmer Square without 
the traffic, and if anyone dares say 
that it is a “modern fake Palmer 
Square,” kindly remember that 
Palmer Square itself is a modern 
fake, thrust up only yesterday in 
terms of Princeton’s long history. 

The big news — that which is real- 
ly news — is the emergence of 
Woodrow’s from its much misunder- 
stood cocoon stage over the winter 
months into a fine young butterfly of 
a restaurant. If the butterfly’s wings 
have yet to be fully unfurled, that 


- makes it all the more interesting, 


especially for people watchers. What 
a place to watch people stroll by, 
especially now that the winter coats 
have been tossed off and silk blouses 
and mini-skirts are back in style. 

So what’s the big deal about 
Woodrow’s anyway? What was all 
this New York talk? Various local 
food gossips, in and out of the press, 
maintained that Woodrow’s was 
designed as a New York restaurant 
to appeal to . . . well, to what form of 
life? I couldn’t imagine. 

Moreover, when I visited Wood- 
row’s, Sat in the bar or in the second- 
tier dining room, and looked around 
me, what I saw was not a New York 
restaurant, whatever that may be. 
Woodrow’s is named after Woodrow 
Wilson (a president of Princeton 
University who went on to govern- 
ment work, I believe). The decor of 
the second-tier dining room is 
orange and black, university colors. 

Not gaudy orange and black. The 
walls are a sort of peachy orange, 
with a kind of mustard-orange 
marblesque relief, punctuated with 
bright red, collegiate-style chairs. 
The black is provided by the waiters’ 
and waitresses’ uniforms, classic 
restaurant outfittery, not so formal 
as to be intimidating, not so casual 
as to suggest barefootedness. 

The customers themselves, at 
least the ones I observed, represent 
the personification of Princeton in 
the grand tradition, Princeton when 
we were a quiet country town sur- 
rounding a famous university, long 
before we were engulfed by subur- 
bia. What I see eating at Woodrow’s 
is not a snotty bunch of eager 
beavers but quietly confident, rug- 
gedly individualistic, food-crazy, 
book-reading country folk. I see 
young lovers holding hands, family 
groups, silver-haired seniors, ruddy- 
complexioned golfers, teenagers, 
here a priest, there a blue-collar 
worker. 

So much for the New York yuppie 
mystique. 


What about the prices? They have 
come down. A Kentucky whiskey 
burger with french fries and 
homemade bourbon sauce costs 
$5.75; wood-oven sea scallops, baked 
in an oak-fired oven and certainly 
one of the great seafood dishes on the 
East Coast, costs $8.75. A slice of 
Mississippi Mud Cake costs $5.75, a 
smoked turkey club sandwich, $9.50. 
Moreover, if you are on a diet you 


Woodrow’s custo- 
mers represent the 
personification of 
Princeton in the 
grand tradition, not a 
snotty bunch of ea- 
ger beavers but 
quietly confident, 
book-reading folk. 


can order a half-portion of any of the 
entrees — and pay half price. 

I wasn’t so much interested in all 
the silly gossip. What intrigued me 
was just who was the brains behind 
this controversial restaurant. Who 
was working out the wrinkles? Who 
was pressing it into shape? What 
would happen next? 


S. I bludgeoned my way into 
Woodrow’s one Saturday and spent 
three hours with Woodrow’s ex- 
ecutive chef, Andrew Nathan, and 
learned as much about Woodrow’s 
as I ever need to know, and left the 
joint drunk with the rapture of spr- 
ing, more spring than you think, for I 
finished the session with one of the 
chef’s signature dishes, a Chinese 
spring roll stuffed with duck, a dish 
so imaginative and clever that it 
gives Peking Duck a good run for its 
money. 

When Andrew Nathan appeared 
on the scene, he looked so young I 
thought he must be a bus boy, joking- 
ly sporting a chef’s toque-blanche. 
He removed his big white hat and 
looked even younger. When I found 
out, almost at once, that he actually 
is barely out of his teens I nearly left 
the place. How can a man of a.mere 
24 years of age have anything like a 
developed palate? How can he run 
anything like a major restaurant? 
What nonsense. 

But Mozart composed operas 


by Michael Dorn 


while virtually still in his crib. Dare I 
overlook the possibility of a prodigy 
in my presence? 

No, not never. I’m glad that I per- 
sisted, for in a few moments that 
happy sight, seen from the spacious 
bar, of all those bright, beaming 
shoppers and strollers parading past 
the window, was eclipsed by 
Nathan’s own story and his long- 
term plans for Woodrow’s and its 
place on Greater Princeton’s 
gourmet go-path. 

Andrew Nathan is a New Jersey 
boy, born in South Orange, who 
started his restaurant career at age 
13, spirited into a job as kitchen 
helper, even though he was a trifle 
underage. 

Still in his teens, Nathan had the 
rare opportunity — rare for a bud- 
ding chef of any age — to apprentice 
with Mario Xino, who created the 
culinary wonders, all firsts in their 
day, at such Manhattan landmark 
restaurants as Trattoria, Fonda del 
Sol, the Four Seasons, and Le 
Pavilon. I suppose it is this 
background that has in part con- 
tributed to the ‘‘New York 
restaurant’’ image that was 
associated with Woodrow’s when it 
first opened. 

While learning from the great 
Mario Xino, Nathan attended a 
private high school — Newark 
Academy — and discovered that he 
had a talent for languages as well as 
creative cooking; French and 
Spanish were child’s play for him, a 
most delightful accomplishment for 
a restaurant chef. 

From the moment he set foot in 
that first restaurant, Nathan knew 
that he wanted both to cook and to 
design the atmosphere of res- 
taurants and that he wanted to do it 
for the rest of his life. So he entered 
the Culinary Institute of America. I‘ 
doubt that Nathan needed the school- 
ing, but today a degree from a 
prestigious cooking school is as im- 
portant as a degree is in any other 
profession. 

After two years at CIA, Nathan 
went to work at the Four Seasons, 
where he learned the nitty gritty of 
life in the restaurant fast lane. More 
than that, he had the opportunity to 
rub shoulders with such culinary 
guest luminaries as Julia Child, 
Milton Glaser, George Lang, and, 
most important, James Beard. 

“At that time, James Beard was 
very frail, in poor health,’’ Andrew 
told me. “He was close to death and I 
don’t know how he managed to put in 


Going Places 


while we take you direct your destination. 


Ewing 


609-924-0070 
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even a week’s guest appearance in 
the kitchens of the Four Seasons. But 
he did, and he opened my eyes to the 
true art of cooking. Beard was an ar- 
tist in every sense of the work. No 
matter how weak he was, every 
movement he made, every gesture, 
gave me an indication of what it 
means to cook as an artist, not just 
as a cook. It was like taking piano 
lessons from Horowitz.”’ 

I readily identified with this. After 
years of cooking myself, I realized, 
quite suddenly one morning, what 
cooking was all about. I watched 
Frances Field (who, with her hus- 
band Michael, produced many of 
Time-Life’s Foods of the World 
books) scramble eggs. Scramble 
eggs! That’s all she did, but she did it 
in a way that was wondrous to 
behold and changed my own ap- 
proach to cooking for many years to 
come. 

After his apprenticeship at the 
Four Seasons, Nathan finished his 
formal studies at CIA and picked up 
his diploma. His next move was to 
the Liberty Cafe Group. 

Now we have come to 1986, the 
year in which the Statue of Liberty 
was unveiled in its restored splen- 
dor. The Liberty Cafe Group, which 
owns Woodrow’s, more or less got its 
start at Manhattan’s tip, inspired by 
Miss Liberty. That restaurant took 
off with as many of the fireworks 
that exploded around Miss Liberty 
herself. 

The Liberty Cafe Group took Na- 
than and their restaurant con- 
cept — good fun, grand views — 
down to Miami to create a new-wave 
restaruant called Bar Barly, a 
Caribbean-American enterprise 
whose basic purpose was. to 
celebrate the joy of life, good times, 
good food. 

Then Nathan faced a big 
decision. Should he go back to New 
Jersey and see what he could create 
with a Princeton restaurant? Or 
should he agree to enter into the 
thrill of ambitious plans for the 
revamping of the Rainbow Room, 
that glittering pleasure dome in 
Xanadu. 

“TI declined,’ was all Nathan 
would say when I asked him about 
his decision to pick Forrestal Village 
over so prestigious a spot as the 
Rainbow Room. 


N... all these names I have 
been dropping are New York, New 
York. But Nathan remains a New 
Jersey lad, one who has worked with 
America’s great culinary talents and 
who is now using his own feeling 
about restaurant management, 
restaurant style, and, of course, 
food, to create an atmosphere that 
aims to become not only uniquely 
Princeton, but uniquely Andrew 
Nathan. 

Hence the decor: not blantantly 
Princeton, for at this time most of 
the people who live in the greater 
Princeton area have no connection 
with Princeton University. But 
Princeton, nevertheless. 

What we have to look forward to in 
the coming weeks is dining al fresco 
on the trattoria-style tables in front 
of Woodrow’s; of wallowing in old- 
fashioned Sunday-afternoon 
barbecues served in the open air; of 
an old-fashioned happy hour on 
weekdays, from five to seven, at the 
spacious bar, with scads of drink 
food to nibble; of “tasting” or 
“sampler” dinners most modestly 
priced (a five-course meal with 
three wines for a paltry $30 per per- 
son); a ladies’ night, with special 
prices for the fairer sex; and even 
live music (live jazz is offered from 7 
to 11 on Thursday and Friday 


nights). 

That’s why I call this the soul of 
Forrestal Village. From your patio 
chair or your bar stool or your 
restaurant table you can look out at 
the handsome shopping village and 


20% OFF Nautilus Membership Initiation Fee 
SUMMER MONTHS FREE (expires June 30, 1988) 
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contemplate nature and how to 
spend the rest of the day or, forthat | Food for thought: 


matter, the rest of your life. Yes, Woodrow’s Andrew 


yes, service may be a bit erratic just . 
now; any restaurant experiences Nathan at age 24, is 


growing pains (but I must confess younger than most 
candidly that I had fine service when executive chefs and 


I dined at Woodrow’s anonymously; has many success 


I am lucky that way; I eat out at odd, : ; 
uncrowded hours). stories to his name. 


Yes, the traffic is only about 65 : 
percent of what co-owner Michael 
Trizano (another prodigy at 26) 


would like eto see. Trizano insists, 
however, that he can sustain the 
business for at least 18 months at its 
present level — by which time he ex- ' 
pects the whole village to have ey 
blossomed. ? i ) 
And yes, Andrew Nathan in recent OR LI 3 
weeks has been more in New York 
than in Princeton. The young ex- 
ecutive chef has had to concentrate THE AMERICAN BOYCHOIR 
his efforts at the Liberty Cafe to 
train a new chef to replace one who THE AMERICAN SYMP HONY ORCHESTRA 


ent mse pain ee Lea dt JAMES LITTON, CONDUCTOR 


once a week or so, to make sure his 


imprint remains firmly on the menu. Honorary Chairmen 
Yes, the food. That’s the key. Most e Es 
particularly there is the oak-fired Leonard Bernstein 
oven, one that utterly bewitches me. 
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grand time, she met a lady from 
Hong Kong, at a cafe in Market Hall, 
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who entertained her for an hour with 
shared stories of life in China. Then 
my friend joined me at Woodrow’s 
for a taste of Andrew’s spring rolls. 
My friend, who is rather famous for 
making the best spring rolls in Beij- 
ing, agreed with me that Andrew 
Nathan’s spring rolls are every bit 
as good as hers. She was delighted, 
once she recovered from the initial 
shock, to find that he had stuffed 
them with morsels of roast duck! 
“Why, this is the same principle as 


ink Gael Peking. Duck,”’ she said. ““Even the 


Wd if & plum sauce. But what an idea! How 


Ae A A | clever! The duck is much better in 


& 
' ! 
Po 
S 
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— spring roll skin than in those 
7 tasteless, floury pancakes we usual- 
ly get in Beijing restaurants. What a 
find!”’ 

Woodrow’s is a find; one to 
discover slowly right now, then 
watch it grow over the summer, and, 
as it grows, watch its enthusiasm 
spill out into the lanes of shops of 
Forrestal Village. 

Let us hear no more about New 
York. Forrestal Village is its own 
idea, and if it takes you a while to ac- 
custom yourself to the idea of shopp- 
ing in a village rather than under a 
giant roof, blasted by air- 
conditioning or fiery furnaces, well, 


ee. ee what the hell — now’s the time to try 


in the Yellow Pages... 


Look Who’s Cooking No 


Po County Club in 
Jamesburg has a new face behind 
the creme fraiche. Executive chef 
Dave Mason comes to the country 
club from Remington’s, a four-star 
restaurant at the Cheyenne Moun- 
tain Inn in Colorado Springs, Col- 
orado. 

Mason hopes to bring the flavor 
of American cuisine to Forsgate, 
while not entirely abandoning the 
more traditional favorites of the 
35-year-old establishment. “‘I want 
to refine the focus of the food and 
its presentation,’’ he says. 

Mason, whose hobbies include 
the blues harmonica, favors white 
meats, and moderate caloric con- 
tent in his cooking. The menu at a 
recent preview lunch included 
several regional dishes: ‘Onion 
and Red Pepper Yeast Raised Mini 
Muffins’”” and ‘‘Seared Venison 
Cutlets in North Carolina Pepper 
Barbeque Sauce’”’ were among the 
creations. 

A 1977 graduate of the Culinary 
Institute in Hyde Park, Mason 
chose his career after two years as 
a chemistry and biology major at 
the University of Miami. Prior to 
Remington’s, his travels took him 
to such stops as the American 


Top of the line: Chef 
Dave Mason. 


it. If you’re really hungry, try the 


Restaurant in Kansas City and 


Dave, to Exit 8A of the New Jersey 
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Perna’s 
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of Fresh Cut Flowers 
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Sam Waterston excels in ‘A Walk in the Woods, ° 
A disarming play with a witty, ‘Odd Couple touch 


| 


e frivolous,’’ says the 
Russian guy. ‘‘What’s that sup- 
posed to mean?’’ asks the 
American guy. ‘‘How should I 
know?’’ the Russian responds. 
“Tt’s your language.” 

Wait, don’t tell me. It’s that real- 
ly stupid TV show about that wim- 
py guy — you know, the one who’s 
in those gum commercials — who 
somehow ends up with a Russian 
roommate who gets his English all 
confused and it’s supposed to be 
really funny, right? Or maybe it’s 
that Yakov Smirnof, who tells 
jokes like, ‘‘I love America. Here 
you throw away shoe boxes. In 
Russia we live in them,” and then 
he laughs really hard. 

Well, it is about a Russian guy 
and his American sidekick, and it 
does have a lot of jokes, but it’s not 
a sitcom. And as for Yakov Smir- 
noff, let’s just pretend he doesn’t 
exist and it will be easier for all of 
us, okay? This is a big-time Broad- 
way play we’re talking about here. 
A play about issues. A play about 
arms control. A play called ‘A 
Walk in the Woods,” an unlikely 
comedy about a decidedly unfunny 
subject that somehow manages to 
approach the arms control debate 
with wit, philosophical detach- 
ment, and a human touch appar- 
ently lacking from parallel pro- 
ceedings in the real world. 

‘“‘A Walk in the Woods’’ follows 
the developing relationship bet- 
ween a world-weary Soviet nego- 
tiator named Andrey Botvinnik, 
and his younger American 


counterpart, John Honeyman, a 


priggish midwesterner with arms- 
control dreams that the more ex- 
perienced Soviet knows will never 
be realized. 

Over the course of four informal 


‘walks in the woods around the ne- 


gotiating mecca of Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, an odd friendship deve- 
lops between the two diplomats, 
despite the Russian’s merciless 
prodding of the uptight American, 
who steadfastly refuses to discuss 
the minutiae of American fashion 
and his personal life that the Rus- 
sian wants to hear. 

The play consists of nothing 
more than discussions between the 
two, yet the repartee moves at a so 
quick and witty a pace that the au- 
dience hangs on each word. Play- 
wright Lee Blessing, who makes 
his Broadway debut with the play 
after a tour that included the Yale 
Repertory Theater, Duke Univer- 
sity, and the La Jolla Playhouse in 
California, adds a bizarre twist to 
the familiar ‘‘Odd Couple’’ theme, 
with the Russian Oscar bouncing 
his irreverent questions (‘‘Have 
you ever slept with a redhead? I 
haven’t. It’s one of the great disap- 
pointments of my life) off the 


American Felix. It’s ‘‘My Dinner 
with Andre’’ without the preten- 
tions or the restaurant, and with a 
message that matters. 

Much of the credit for the play’s 
success must go to the players, 
Sam Waterston, who recently ap- 
peared as Abraham Lincoln in the 
television miniseries, and Robert 
Prosky, who was Sgt. Jablonsky on 
“Hill Street Blues.’’ Waterston’s 
humorless John Honeyman seems 
almost to burst as his counterpart 
prattles on about catching rabbits 
and buying Italian shoes, his eyes 
bulging, his fists clenched, his 
voice squeaking with a creditable 
midwestern twang. “A this rate 
there is no quest for peace,’ he 
preaches. 

‘“‘But there’s the quest for the ap- 
pearance of the quest for peace,’’ 
Prosky’s Russian responds in a 


eon ae 
‘A Walk in the 
Woods’ is an unlikely 
comedy about a de- 
cidedly unfunny sub- 
ject that somehow ~— 
manages to approach 
the arms control de- 
bate with wit, philo- 
sophical detachment, 
and a human touch. 


characteristic one-liner. Prosky 
huffs and puffs through a Russian 
accent, his manner moving from 
confrontational to leering to 
hilariously coquettish as Water- 
ston sits stony-faced and im- 
movable, the weight of all arms 
control on his solid American 
shoulders. Prosky plays the part of 
the witty, cynical, slightly crazed, 
anti-stereotypical Russian bureau- 
crat with abandon, running madly 
around the stage in pursuit of rab- 
bits, dancing a jig, and bellowing 
Khruschev-style at his taciturn 
American companion. 

The acting caliber, combined 
with the quality of the writing, is 
powerful enough to overcome a 
level of pretension in the staging 
and musical accompaniment that 
would crush a lesser play. We see 
the woods of the title in four 
seasons, which correspond to the 
four meetings, as a stand of over- 
thick birch logs ensconsed in a 
large, three-walled room complete 
with wainscoting. 

At the back of the room/woods is 
a painting that changes with the 
season. The message, in case you 
don’t already know, is that we’re in 
this world together, like it or not, 
so we'll have to learn to get along. 
Ho-hum. Meanwhile, it’s ‘‘The 
Cherry Orchard’’ time as music 
floats down at odd points, a flute or 
recorder so quiet it’s almost in- 
audible, accompanied by the sound 
of twittering birds (even in the 
winter meeting). 

And how do we know it’s fall? 
Well, by the deluge of weighted, 
silk leaves that comes Spiraling 
down in a torrent, only to be 
vacuumed up at intermission by 
stage hands with a very large 
vacuum suspended from the ceil- 
ing by a rope. And when is it 
spring? Why, when the plastic 
flowers sprout out of the plastic 
ground around the bench from 
which much of the play’s dialogue 
is delivered, of course. 

But none of this silliness detracts 
Seriously from the essentially 
human story of two men who come 
to terms with their task, which 
even when it fails outwardly is still 
a success on some level. The point 
of arms control negotiations, the 
play seems to say, is less the 
reduction of arms than the reduc- 


tion of tensions. When nations are 
talking, they’re not fighting, and 
that’s the best we can hope for. 
As the Russian tells the Amer- 
ican near the end of the play, ‘‘our 
time together has been a very 
great failure, but a successful 


one.”’ 


This timely play, inspired by the — 


playwright’s imaginations of what 
may have occurred during an in- 
formal walk-in-the-woods chat be- 
tween American negotiator Paul 
H. Nitze and Soviet representative 
Yuli Kvitsinsky during arms- 
control talks in Geneva in 1982, is 
at the Booth Theater, 222 West 45th 
Street. For tickets, call telecharge 
at 212-239-6200. — Christopher Mario 
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J oe Turner’s Come and 
Gone’ may soon do just that. 
Despite gushing reviews in the 
New York and national press, au- 
diences have not turned up in the 
numbers anticipated. If you want 
to see the latest work of playwright 

August Wilson, now is the time. 
With such plays as “‘Ma Rainey’s 
Black Bottom” and ‘‘Fences,” 
Wilson has established himself as 
the playwright of Black Ameri- 
cans, returning in each of his plays 
to the theme of injustices suffered 
by blacks at the hands of whites. 
But rather than addressing the in- 
justices themselves, Wilson 
focuses on the blacks as they at- 
tempt to adjust to the harsh real- 
ities of their lives in plays that 


critics have universally hailed as 


moving, important works of the- 
ater. 

“Joe Turner”’ gets its title from a 
blues song about the brother of the 
governor of Mississippi who follow- 
ing abolition captured blacks and 
held them in indentured servitude. 

Set in a black boarding house in 
Pittsburgh in 1911, the play pre- 
sents a variety of characters who 
have dealt with abuse in radically 
differing ways: one, the owner of 
the boarding house, by becoming 
as financially successful as possi- 
ble; another, an old boarder who 
calls himself a ‘‘conjure’’ man and 
teeters on the brink of insanity; 
and then a mysterious stranger 
who has yet to come to terms with 
his time as one of Joe Turner’s 
slaves. 

This play, and all of Wilson’s 
work, is about the elusiveness of 
true freedom for blacks, but the 
message seemed to be lost on the 
majority of the audience at a per- 
formance last week, which lasted 
almost three hours. “It took me a 


while to understand it,”’ a page told 4 


a middle-aged woman at intermis- 
sion. “Well I don’t have that much 
time,’’ the woman responded. 
“Maybe if I saw it every night I'd 
understand it too.”’ 

The message becomes more 
clear toward the end, but overall, 
the play is probably a bit obtuse for 
those unfamiliar with Wilson’s 
work, perhaps a contributing fac- 
tor to its lack of success. Nonethe- 
less, if you've been itching to see 
this show, get to it; Joe Turner 
may soon be gone for good. 


On Broadway 


Call for reservations: Ticketron, 
212-977-9020; Telecharge, 212- — 
239-6200; Ticketworld, 212-888- 
9000; Chargit, 800-223-0120, Ticket- 
master, 212-307-7171, Phonecharge, _ 


212-302-2302, Teletron, 212-246-0102 
and Charge Tix, 212-564-8038. 
For up-to-the-minute free infor- 


mation on Broadway and other 


shows in New York, call 
Stage at 1-800-STAGE- 
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24-hour performing arts hotline 
operated by the Theater Develop- 
ment Fund and American Ex- 


press. 


A Chorus Line, at the Shubert; 
Telecharge or Ticketron. 


A Streetcar Named Desire, at 
Circle in the Square. Starring 
Blythe Danner in the Tennessee 
Williams play. 

A Walk In The Woods, starring 
Sam Waterston and Robert Pro- 
sky, at the Booth Theatre. Tele- 
charge. 


Anything Goes, at the Vivian 
Beaumont in Lincoln Center. Call 
Telecharge or Ticketron. Sold out. 


Broadway Bound, at the Broad- 
hurst. Telecharge. Litigious widow 
Joan Rivers stars beginning June 
oi. 


Burn This, at the Plymouth. 
Telecharge. 


Cabaret, at the Imperial Theater 
with the star of the original show 
and movie, Joel Grey. Telecharge. 


Carrie, at the Virginia. Teletron. 
A new musical. 


Cats, Winter Garden; Tele- 
charge or Ticketron. Sold out. 


Chess, at the Imperial. Tele- 
charge. A new musical. 


Fences, 46th Street Theater; Bil- 
ly Dee Williams has _ replaced 
James Earl Jones. Teletron and 
Ticketron. 


42nd Street, Majestic; 
charge or Ticketron. 


Gospel at Colonus, Lunt Fon- 
tanne; Teletron. 


Tele- 


a 
Into The Woods, Martin Beck; 


Teletron and Ticketron. Now starr- 
ing Phylicia Rashaad, the Cosby 
wife. 


Jackie Mason’s the World Accor-. 
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Disarming script: 


oulette 


609-530-0287 


Just off Rt. 4 behind Park Lane Fumiture 
at Lawrence Shopping Center 


Pret a Porter 


Pri 
or Proms 
European Ff weddings 
Fashion ’ fen 8 
Boutique Mitzvahs 


4? 


25 Texas Avenue 
Lawrenceville, 
New Jersey 08648 


Sam Waterston, left, 
and Robert Prosky 
star in ‘A Walk in the 
Woods,’ playing at 
the Booth Theatre. 


ding to Me, at the Brooks Atkins. 
Teletron. Limited engagement. 


Joe Turner’s Come and Gone, at 
the Barrymore. Telecharge. 


Les Miserables, Broadway Thea- 
ter; Telecharge. Sold out. 

M. Butterfly, Eugene O’Neill; 
Teletron and Ticketron. A new 
play starring John Lithgow. Call 
Teletron or Ticketron. 

Macbeth, at the Mark Hellinger. 
Christopher Plummer and Glenda 
Jackson do Shakespeare. Teletron. 


Mail, at the Music Box. A new 
musical. Telecharge. ; 


Me and My Girl, The Marquis; 
Teletron and Ticketron. Sold out. - 


Oba Oba, new Brazilian curiousi- 
ty, at the Ambassador. Tele- 
charge. 


Oh! Calcutta!, Edison Theater; 
Phonecharge. 


Romance Romance, billed as 
two new musicals, at the Helen 
Hayes. Teletron. 


Sarafina!, Cort Theatre. Tele- 
charge and Ticketron. Sold out. 


Starlight Express, Gershwin; 
Teletron. 

Speed-the-Plow, at the Royale. 
Telecharge. A new play by David 
Mamet starring Madonna; critics 
love the play, hate her. 


The Phantom of the Opera, Ma- 


A lot of you have been conditioned to pull out your 
scissors in this part of the paper. That's because so many restaurants 
cover for their boring food and their high prices with coupons. 
Not J.B. Winberie. Come in and order your favorite meal —Chicken, 
Pasta, Seafood—you call it. And leave your scissors at home! 


TBWinherie 


RESTAURANT AND BAR 


One Palmer Square, Princeton, N.J. 921-0700 
American Express and other major credit cards honored. 


jestic. Telecharge. Sold out into the 
next century. 


457 N. Harrison St. 
Princeton, N.J. 08540 
609-924-7179 


Corporations 
Real Estate 
Litigation 
Appeals 
Trusts and Estates Commercial 


CARCHMAN, ANNICH & SOCHOR 
Attorneys At Law 


Taxation 
Partnerships 
Personal Injury 
Matrimonial 


443 Northfield Ave. 
West Orange, N.J. 07052 
201-325-1963 
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PLANTSCAPING 


Clay Pebbles replace soil 


e CLEAN * HYPOALLERGENIC ¢ HEALTHY 
¢ LONG LASTING ¢ WATER LESS FREQUENTLY 


Interior Plantscaping 
Maintenance 
Floral Designing 


Princeton Shopping Center, N. Harrison St., 924-7718 
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is spring, when a 
young man’s fancy turns to... 
thoughts of dressing up like Judy 
Garland. Doubt it? Just ask super- 
star female impersonator Jim 
Bailey, who not only will dress up 
like Judy Garland through June 16 
at Harrah’s, but also will try to 
sing like her. And if that’s not 
enough, get this: someone is pay- 
ing him to do it. 

Ah, the injustices of life. Almost 
makes you want to hum a few 
cheesy bars of ‘‘Les Miserables.”’ 
Or better yet, you could cruise to 
lovely Resorts International Ca- 
sino Hotel in Atlantic City May 
27-29 and hear the hackneyed 


WE DELIVER 


| Ladies drink 1/2 price 


609-520-0565 


BAR E RESTAURANT 


Princeton Forrestal Village 
120 Rockingham Row 


strains of that and many other 
pseudo-meaningful Broadway 
show tunes weaseling their way out 
of the throat of the one man who 
can claim the dear departed Li- 
berace’s title of Mr. Showbiz. 

Yes, we’re talking about that 
large, rat-like, white-suited heart 
throb of Ron and Nancy, that per- 
former of presidents and President 
of Performers, the man who is Las 
Vegas and would be Nevada, the 


Monday-Friday 5-7 
Complimentary 


hors d’oeuvre e 
buffet 


e lrhursday 
$1 drafts all night 
Friday . me Wayne Newton. 

_. He’s bigger than Sammy. He’s 
bigger than Dino. He’s bigger than 
many small cities. Or at least 
that’s what they say. But let’s be 
totally honest here: if you saw 
Wayne walking toward you on Nas- 
sau Street (assuming he would be 
let into town in the first place), you 
would run, wouldn’t you? 

You’d run fast. You’d think to 
yourself, ‘“‘Wow, look at that large, 
rat-like, white-suited lounge lizard 
_ shashaying toward me. I’d better 


e all night 
* 
Both Nights @ 


Live Jazz e 


there — people who just happen to 
include our First Family — who 
think that this large, rat-like, 
white-suited, sleazy-mustache- 
sporting singer is the cat’s meow 
(although he looks more like din- 
ner). 


PRIVATE 
@ PARTY 
. FACILITIES 


SPELUN KING 


Sunday June 26 


IN THE DARK? 
Discover New Jersey 
Underground 
(and we don’t mean the subway) 


Explore the Wonders and Adventure 
of New Jersey’s Lee Cave 


CHALLENGE YOURSELF 
S-T-R-E-T-C-H your LIMITS 


Scale new 
DEPTHS. 


CRADLEROCK OUTDOOR NETWORK, INC. 


P.O. Box 1431, Princeton, NJ 08542 


FUTURE EVENTS: 


June 11 Canoeing in the Pine Barrens 
June 26 Caving Program 

July 16-29 New England Teen Trip 
November Naturalist led Adventure through 


New Zealand National Parks. 


one, the only, the superfabulous. 


scram!’’ Yet there are people out. 


Who can explain it? Who can tell 
you why? 'Fools give you reasons, 
wise men never . . . oops, started to 
sing one of Wayne’s faves, ‘Some 
Enchanted Evening” from “‘South 
Pacific.” Maybe this lounge lizard 
stuff is catching. But then again, 
there are worse things than being 
Wayne Newton. You could be Jerry 
Lewis. 

Jerry’s big in France. Very big 
in France. So big, in fact, that they 
have some special name for him, 
like ‘“‘Mr. Very Funny American 
Guy” or something else that 
sounds a whole lot better in 
French. Maybe Jerry sounds a 
whole lot better in French as well. 
It would explain a lot of things. 
He’ll be at Showboat same time as 
Wayne’s at Resorts. 


The ‘real’ Jim Bailey 
eee ee ee ee ee Oe 


And finally, not to be outdone in 
the very fabulous star department 
that weekend, the Sands has Amer- 
ica’s favorite game show host, the 
preternaturally youthful Dick 
Clark. It’s anyone’s guess what 
Dick does in a show. Maybe he 
reads from old ‘$10,000 Dollar 
Pyramid”’ scripts: ‘Things that 
Eat Cheese . . . Things that Eat 
Cheese... goon to the next one... 
awww, too bad.” 


The Mamas and the Papas will 
also appear, so maybe Dick will be 
filling in on Mama Cass’s parts. 
Better yet, maybe they’ll have a 
contest of members of the au- 
dience trying to sing like Mama 
Cass, with Dick as emcee. Or 
maybe prizes will be awarded to 
the person who can come up with a 
new name for the Mamas and the 
Papas in their new configuration 
minus the all-important Mama, 
like The Back-Up Singers or 
Former Hippies Who Now Need 
Money. 

That’s the great thing about At- 
lantic City: the possibilities are 
just endless. And so are the possi- 
ble performance times, which 


AC: Man-made Movie Stars 


Hold onto your false eye-lashes, Jim Bailey’s back; 
As are Wayne Newton, Jerry Lewis, and Dick Clark 


change as often as Wayne trims his 
special-beautiful mustache, or 
Jerry talks about what a swell guy 
he is for doing that telethon thing 
when the rest of America is at a 
picnic on the beach and definitely 
-not watching TV. So call ahead, 
okay? 


The Atlantis (609-441-2888): The 
George Holmes Inkspots, formerly 
known just as the Inkspots, in 
afternoon performances for the 
oldsters who remember the In- 
kspots’ first hit in 1938, ‘If I Didn’t 
Care,’’ through June 10. 


Bally’s Casino Hotel (609- 
340-2709): ‘Evening at La Cage,” 
every evening except Tuesday. 


Bally’s Grand Hotel Casino, 
formerly the Golden Nugget 
(609-340-7200): Johnny Mathis, 
vibrato-packed songster of early 
’60s fame, May 19 through 22; then, 
in a stunning development, AC 
presents a performer who is — get 
this — both talented and currently 
successful, the inimitable Smokey 
Robinson, May 27 through 29. 


Caesar’s (609-343-2550): “‘A.M.: 
A Blast From the Past,” a pop 
music review, running indefinite- 
ly. 

Claridge (609-340-3700): Duke 
Ellington’s ‘‘Sophisticated 
Ladies,” through July 31. Admis- 
sion $12.50 plus one-drink 
minimum. 

Harrah’s (609-441-5000): Fabu- 
lous Jim Bailey in drag ‘“‘as the il- 
lusion of Judy Garland’’ through 
June 16; and Frank Gorshin, the 
Riddler of TV’s ‘‘Batman,”’ does 
whatever it is you do in public after 
being the Riddler, starting the 
week of May 16. 

Resorts International (609-340- 
6830): Mr. Showbiz, Wayne New- 
ton, oozes onto a stage near you, 
May 27 through 29. 


The Sands (800-257-8580): It’s 
nights of the living dead May 27 
through 29, with game show 
huckster Dick Clark hosting such 
has-been rockers as Gary Lewis 
and the Playboys, Del Shannon, 
and the Mamas and the Papas. 
Ham sandwiches for everyone! 

Unfunny psycho-comedian Rich- 
ard Lewis hyperventilates and 
complains with retro-act Buster 
Poindexter of ‘“‘Hot Hot Hot’’ top-40 
fame, May 20 and 21. 

And at 2 a.m. May 28, be sure to 
hit the Copa Room for a party with 
disco babe Taylor Dayne of ‘Tell It 
to My Heart”’ fame until 5. 


Showboat Hotel, Casino and 
Bowling Center (800-621-0200) : 


DRINK CLEAN WATER MARKETING CO., INC. 


(609) 883-6928 a’ 
s 


BIG OAK SHOPPING CENTER 
364 West Trenton Avenue 
Morisville, PA 19067 


x * OFFICE/BUSINESS/HOMES x * 
A Better Way To Good Health 
Drink PURIFIED WATER 
$$$ SAVE MONEY $$$ 


NEW CONSTRUCTION SITES/OFFICES/HOMES 
Before You Place Your Next Order For. 
Water Coolers, Call Us For More Details 
EPA Registered and Approved 
We Specialize in Good, Clean Drinkin. Water 
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‘“Bodacious,”’ a musical revue of 
the can-can days in New Orleans, 
Tuesdays through Sundays. 


Trump Plaza _ (800-523-2803): 
Double bill of Broadway types 
Tommy Tune, of ‘‘My One and On- 
ly,”’ and Leslie Uggams, of a bunch 
of short-lived musicals and soap 
operas, May 20 and 21. Then it’s 
time to head for the hills as dim- 
witted immigrant comedian Yakov 
Smirnoff yuks it up as the wide- 
eyed innocent in our capitalist 
paradise, May 27 through 29. 

Tropicana (609-340-4000): Ben 
Vereen sings and dances and gives 
Wayne Newton a run for the Mr. 
Showbiz title, May 27 through 29. 


Singles 


Plainsboro Singles Fellowship, 
609-275-1932 or 609-275-9592. Rev. 
Liz Killeen of the New Church 
Development Project leads this 
non-denominational group, which 
meets every Wednesday at 7:30 
p.m. Call for location. 


The Princeton YWCA After 
School Program presents Wednes- 
day evening sessions on ‘‘The Pro- 
blems of Raising Children as a 
Single Parent’’ from 5:15 to 6:30 
p.m. Charlotte Tejessy Sissman 
and Helge Staby Deaton are the 
facilitators. Babysitting and light 
suppers are available, all at a 
minimal charge. For reservations, 
call Lois Altschul at 609-497-2100. 

Also at the Y, ‘‘Singles Sports”’ 
provides an opportunity to meet 
other singles while getting some 
exercise, Friday nights at 7. Call 
David Anderson at 609-924-4497. 


Parents Without Partners, 609- 
771-8381. Dance parties at the Mar- 
roe Inn, Route 1, Lawrence Town- 
ship, 9:30 p.m. Fridays. Orienta- 
tions and meetings are held 
regularly throughout Ewing, Law- 
rence and Hamilton townships. 
Call for times and locations. 


#e nes 


hair designers 


Call Donna or Jenny for... 


CAREFREE HAIRSTYLING FOR THE SUMME 
842 State Rd. (Rt.206) (609) 921-2500 


Disco babe: 7ay/or 
Dayne, famous for 
her hit song ‘’Tell It 
to My Heart,’’ will 
host a party at the 
Sands’ Copa Room 
at 2a.m. May 28. 


Greater Princeton Singles Com- 
munity: general meeting on first 
Sunday of every month, with in- 
formation about special interest 
groups including volleyball, book 
group, Trivial Pursuit, bridge, jazz 
appreciation. Call for times and 
locations, 609-443-1283. 


Nassau Singles: sponsored by 
the Nassau Presbyterian Church. 
Activities include dine-arounds, 
pot luck dirthers, trips, and brunch- 
es scheduled throughout the year. 
For a schedule of events, call 
609-921-0846. 


Forum for Singles: activities 
and discussions, meets Fridays, 
7:30 p.m., Princeton Unitarian 
Church, Cherry Hill Road.. 
201-828-7082. 


Princeton Singles: 609-921-8289 
or 201-494-0207. Cocktails, refresh- 
ments and dancing to live bands. 
Parties held in Mercer and Hunter- 
don counties. Call for locations. 


Club Singles: Weekly dances and 
buffet 9 p.m. Fridays at the Holi- 
day Inn of Princeton. 

Singles Again: 201-528-6343. 
Dance party every Saturday at the 
Holiday Inn of Princeton, with buf- 
fet and DJ, 8 p.m. Call for other 
locations. 


Meet and Mix Singies: Saturday ' 
night dances at Carolier Mall, Ga- . 


North 
609- 


zebo Lounge; Route 1, 
Brunswick. Live music. 
655-2227 or 609-655-2228. 


in the Princeton Bank Building 


Off Broadway 


A Shayna Maidel, Westside Arts. 
212-541-8394. 

Bittersuite, Palsson’s Supper 
Club, 212-595-7400. 


Boys’ Life, Newhouse. A new 
play about the arrested develop- 
ment of today’s men, getting de- 
cent reviews. 212-239-6200. 

Chicago City Limits, ‘10 of Ini- 
quity.”’ Improvisational Comedy. 
212-772-8707. 

Driving Miss Daisy, at the John 
Houseman, with Dana Ivey. Hit- 
Tix, 212-564-8038. 


Frankie and Johnny in the Clair 
de Lune, Manhattan Theatre Club 
at City Center. A play by Terrence 
MeNally. 212-947-5850 (Teletron). 


Kaye Ballard: Working 42nd 
Street at Last! Hooray! Kaufman; 
Hit Tix. 

Lucky Stiff, at Playwrights’ 
Horizons. A new musical comedy. 
Ticketcentral. 


Mosaic Theatre at the 92nd 
Street Y presents ‘‘Rosenfeld’s 
War.”’ Call 212-966-1100. 


Naughty Marietta, by the Light 


Opera of Manhattan, at Playhouse 
91. 212-831-2000. 


No Time Flat at WPA Theater. 
Call 212-206-0523. 


Nunsense, Douglas Fairbanks. 
The musical comedy hit. 212-564- 
8038. 


Oil City, Circle in the Square 
downtown. 212-254-6330. 


Pan Asian Repertoire with 
Madame de Sade at an unnamed 
theater at 423 West 46th Street. Call 
212-245-2660 if you dare. 


Perfect Crime, Courtyard Play- 
house. A thriller. 212-307-7171. 


Psycho Beach Party, Players 
Theater. 212-254-5076 or 212- 
964-8038. 


Sandra Bernhard Without You 
I’m Nothing, an evening with a 
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wacky, smutty comedienne, at the 
Orpheum. Held over. Teletron. 


Splendid Mummer. Splendid 
what? At the American Place 
Theater. 212-247-0393. 


Spoils of War at the Second 
Stage. Ticketmaster. 

St. Hugo of Central Park, at 
Lambs Little Theater. 212-997-1780. 


Steel Magnolias, Lucille Lortel. 
Comedy. 212-307-7171. 


Tamara, The Park Avenue Ar- 
mory. A play you follow around on 
foot, complete with drinks and din- 
ner. Ticketmaster. 


Ten Percent Revue,at the Susan 
Bloch. A gay musical. Ticketcen- 
tral. 


The Birthday Party, by Harold 
Pinter, at CSC Repertory. Charge 
Tix. 

The Fantasticks, Sullivan Street. 
212-674-3838 or Teletron. 


The Good and Faithful Servant, 
Actors’ Playhouse. 212-691-6226. 


The Love Talker at the Hudson 
Guild Theater, 212-760-9810. 


The No-Frills Revue, Cherry 
Lane Theater. 212-307-7171 (Ticket- 
master). 


The Public presents Zero 
Positive by Harry Kondoleon and 
Romeo and Juliet at the Public 
Theater. 212-598-7150. 


The Road to Mecca with Athol 
Fugard and Amy Irving, at the 
Promenade. 212-580-1313. 


The Wonder Years: The 
Musical, at Top of the Gate, 
212-982-9292. 


Three Ways Home, which 
premiered two years ago at Mc- 
Carter and now stars Cosby kid 
Malcolm Warner, at the Astor 
Place Theater. Charge Tix. 


Tony and Tina’s Wedding, at 
Washington Square Church with a 
reception following every perfor- 
mance. Ticketcentral. 


Established in 1933, offering the Central Jersey 
Area for over 50 years the highest standards in serving 
delicious food with quality service. 


Just minutes away. from the Princeton Business 
Community. We are easily accessible from Route 7. 
Avoid the hustle-bustle and stop in and relax in our 
European atmosphere. 


SPECIALTIES 


Sauerbraten, Weiner Schnitzel 
Bratwurst, Knockwurst, Bauernwurst 


| Filet Mignon, Ragout a la Old Heidelberg 
| A Variety of the Freshest Seafoods 
Steaks and Chops 


CORPORATE ACCOUNTS AVAILABLE 


BANQUET FACILITIES 


DELICIOUS LUNCHES & DINNERS TO GO 


GIFT CERTIFICATES 
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Restaurant and Cocktail Bar 
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Rovte 


Lunch: Tues.-Sat., 11:45-3:30 
Dinner: Tues.-Sat., 3:30-9:30 
Sunday: 1:45-9:30 
Reservations for Parties of 4 or More 


2430 Hamilton Avenue 
Hamilton Township 08619 


609-587-9480 


MC and Visa Accepted 


609-890-9894 
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| Ricchard’s 


Shoes for the Discriminating 


The All ‘Miterican Clasiic 


In cordovan or black $79. 


(609) 924-6785 
M-F 9-6 Th. 9-8 Sat 9-5 


150 NASSAU STREET 
PRINCETON, NJ 


By te dintment see 297-7491 


Tribute to a Dance Legend 


Sensuous works of Somerville’s Ruth St. Denis 
Return to the stage with the Mathesius collective 


uth St. Denis danced on 
high school stages in the boondocks 
of America; she played Broad- 
way; she toured the Far East. In 
an era of corsets and bone china 
teacups, she brought an exotic, 
sensuous mysticism to the dance 
concert stage. 

‘“‘She adored sex,”’ Walter Terry, 
the late dance critic, once observ- 
ed. “‘She served art with passion, 
she worshipped God, and she kept 
doing penance to one or the other 
for faithlessness.”’ 

Ruth St. Denis (1879 to 1968) 
grew up in Somerville, New Jer- 
sey, as Ruthie Dennis. Revivals of 
her dances will be staged by the 
Center Dance Collective on Fri- 
day, May 20, at the Mill Hill Play- 
house in Trenton. Founded as the 
Center Dancers by Michelle 
Mathesius, wife of Mercer County 
executive Bill Mathesius, this com- 
pany has made a specialty of Deni- 
shawn dances, works. by Ruth St. 
Denis and Ted Shawn. 

In fact, the New Jersey State 
Council on the Arts has provided 
$40,750 for Village Road residents 
Clark and Dee Santee to make a 
15-minute documentary about 
Ruth St. Denis, to be followed by a 
June, 1989, gala at McCarter The- 
ater. The gala will be filmed for na- 
tionwide broadcast on public 
television. The documentary 
marks the Santees adieu to New 
Jersey; immediately afterward 
they will be moving to Los Angeles. 

Following the Friday concert of 
revivals, the Center Dance Collec- 
tive will present Saturday evening 
and Sunday afternoon performan- 
ces of repertory works, including a 
dance by Mathesius entitled 
“‘Women of Influence.’’ It is 
dedicated to the women that she 
trained, who joined the company 
when she founded it nearly 10 
years ago. When Mathesius be- 
came a board member of the New 
Jersey State Council on the Arts in 
1983, she divested herself of any 
direct connection with the com- 
pany, and it became a collective. 


‘In a sense it was my baby, but it - 


has a life of its own,” says 
Mathesius. As St. Denis spent her 
life evangelizing for dance, so 
Mathesius has dedicated herself to 
training young dancers for the 
stage, and bringing dance to new 
stages. 

At the company’s founding, few 
Somerville residents had ever 
heard of Ruth St. Denis. Now, after 
decades of obscurity, St. Denis is a 
celebrity in her own home-town. 

‘‘We would get letters from peo- 


ple saying ‘Do you realize that this : 


Az ESE 


“Not Your Typical Place” 


GREAT FOOD / GREAT AMBIANCE 


Italian/International Cuisine 
Parking For 100 Cars 


(609) 392-1500 
600 Chestnut Avenue 
Trenton, NJ 


by Barbara Fox 


The Center Dance Collective 
was Michelle Mathesius’ baby 


was the hometown of Ruth St. De- 
nis?’ A Princeton woman gave us 
an original book of St. Denis 
poetry,’’ remembers Mathesius. 

“The oldtime newspaper men 
knew and old man Schwartz knew 
because she had come to them and 
asked them for money, ‘to plague 
them’ as they said.”’ 

“I started writing to every name 
I found in books at the dance col- 
lection of the New York Public 
Library, asking them for their me- 
morabilia or their actual presence. 
Walter Terry knew them from the 
beginnings.”’ 

“Walter Terry came down, we 
gathered dancers from all over 


New Jersey and we danced out- 
side. We put a plaque on the 
Schwartz furniture store, which us- 
ed to be the town hall, where she 
first performed. And then Walter 
Terry and Jane Sherman led the 
parade inside to hear Terry and 
Jane talk. The town was very ex- 
cited by this. They had no idea who 
she was. The young people saw this 
activity on the lawn and came up- 
Stairs for free wine and cider. They 
learned a great deal about dance 
that day.”’ 

These festivities celebrated the 
grand opening of the New Jersey 
Center for the Performing Arts, a 
name that seemed a mite pre- 


co 
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CORPORATE TRAVEL OUR #1 PRIORITY 


Lincoln Towncar Sedans 
15 Passenger Vans 
Cadillac & Lincoln Stretch Limousines 
Serving Middle Atlantic & New England States 


[609] 695-7662 
alas Morris Avenue “Trenton, NI o8611 


. 


““When only the 
best serves you. ”’ 
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sumptuous for an institution that 
began on such a small scale. Now, 
the Center is the headquarters for 
the newly created New Jersey 
Dance Alliance. It presents dance 
concerts at the Mill Hill Playhouse 
and at Bridgewater Vo-Tech High 
School, and it started a concert 
series at the high school as well. 


Ti Center, in the heart of 
Somerville, offered dance and 
drama education after school to 
children and adults. Midge Guer- 
rera, Mathesius’ cohort, took 
charge of this part of the operation. 
It was also the home for Michelle 
Mathesius’ new professional dance 
company. In addition to teaching 
history at Hillsborough High 
School, Mathesius taught five- 

_ days-a-week dance classes, and 
the young women who formed her 
first company had just graduated. 
Mathesius’ new dance, ‘‘Women of 
Influence,’’ was choreographed to 
honor these women. 

‘““Midge functioned as admi- 
nistrative director, full-time, I as 
executive director on a volunteer 
basis. The school became a paying 
operation and Guerrera moved on 
to take on of the top arts education 
jobs in the state.”’ 

Mickey Mathesius, meanwhile, 
has one of the top arts education 
jobs in the nation; she directs the 
dance program at New York High 
School of Performing Arts, the 
school made famous (though er- 
roneously, since it does not operate 
like its TV counterpart) in the 
television show Fame. She lives in 
an Upper East Side apartment dur- 
ing the week and comes home to 
Hopewell to be with her husband on 
weekends. On June 3, 4, and 5, her 
students will present a graduation 
concert at the school on Amster- 
dam Avenue, opposite Lincoln 
Center. 

The Center Dance Collective has 
learned the St. Denis repertory 
from former dancer Jane Sher- 
man, and it has proved to be a gold 
mine. The collective presented | 
concerts in New York, and it was 
the St. Denis evening that brought 
reviewers. Mathesius agrees that 
the Collective has made savvy use 
of its heritage. 

“I’m not foolish. Certainly the 
St. Denis work is something that 
people are interested in. Somebody 
would be a fool not to pick up on it. 
But in 1981 no one was interested in 
funding us. The Dodge Foundation 
rejected us. I was so shocked.”’ 
Without the funding, Mathesius 
staged the St. Denis revivals, then 
succeeded in getting funds the 
following year. Since then, the 


company has added a dance or two 
each year. 

“Every company has to develop 
its own identity. We have the 
largest repertoire of St. Denis 
works in the country. It is great for 
us in terms of our personality, 
Sometimes you become faceless as 
a collective. St. Denis has given us 
a face that we might not have if we 
were a collective.” 

“We have done it for such a long 
period of time that we have 
become committed to it. It is 50 
percent of what we are all about,”’ 
says Mathesius, ‘‘and we have got- 
ten a real appreciation of the roots 
of modern dance.”’ 

Princeton-based actress Geor- 
gina Hall will represent St. Denis 
in the documentary’s narrative se- 
quences, to be filmed at the 
Santees’ Victorian home on Village 
Road, off of Quakerbridge Road, 
on May 26. Robin Becker, a New 
York-based dancer who teaches at 
Princeton Ballet and takes some of 
the major St. Denis roles, will 
dance the exquisitely beautiful 
‘Schubert Waltzes”’ in front of the 
Greek columns in Battlefield Park 
on Friday, May 27, for the video. 
Then the other dances will be film- 
ed in the slightly exotic at- 
mosphere at Trenton’s Masonic 
Temple on May 28 and 29. 

That New Jersey dancers could 
have prospects of filming a na- 
tional television show would have 
seemed unlikely 10 years ago. 
Mathesius believes that dance has 
made ‘‘extraordinary strides. The 
arts boom came late to New 
Jersey. Governor Kean, he’s the 
guy who deserves the credit. I 
think basically it was the bucks. A 
lot of things came together, but 
they would not have come together 
without the Support of a governor 
who didn’t just talk a good game.” 

Mickey Mathesius is one of those 
women with the Queen Midas 
touch. Whatever she does, works. 

“T think I come across to people 
as having confidence in what I’m 
suggesting,’’ she explains. ‘“‘And 
because I have that confidence 


_ they are willing to follow me. I 


think that’s a manner, a style, 
something you get born with. I 
have a lot of weaknesses, but that 
is the one strength I have and I do 
recognize that. I inspire confidence 
and what I say I’m going to do, I 
do.”’ 


Dance 


Mill Hill Dance Festival, Front 
and Montgomery Streets, Trenton. 
609-989-3038. Fridays and Satur- 
days at 8 p.m., Sundays at 3 p.m. 

The Center Dance Collective, 
May 20-22, will present a Deni- 


And you can count 
on getting all the 
messages quickly 
and accurately from 
Winifred Donahue's 
Answering Service. 


75% of the doctors in 
Princeton count on us. 
They rely on our efficiency, 
our calm and professional 


Winifred 
Donahue’s 
Answering 
Service 


252 Nassau Street 
Princeton, NJ 08542 


Good Morning! 
It was a quiet night...only 35 people 
dying to talk to you! 


tone...and our judgment 
in emergencies. 


Realtors, consultants, sales 
and service representatives. .. 
You can count on us to pick 
up the important calls in 

your absence...and to 

know when to reach you 

by phone, radio or beeper. 
That's why we've taken over 
the medical and profes- 
sional markets. 


Calling all Professionals! 
Now Call Forwarding 
makes our superior 
answering service cost- 
effective for offices 

of every size! 

Call 924-4411 or 883-3311! 


Revivals of Ruth St. Denis 


dances will be staged May 20 


shawn gala on May 20, which 
represents the culmination of 10 
years of research and preparation 
for honoring Ruth St. Denis. The 
collective has received funding for 
a 15-minute documentary video 
and a McCarter concert next June. 
On May 21 and 22, choreography by 
Michelle Mathesius, Janet Row- 
thorn, and other colléctive 
members. 


Princeton Ballet, 201-246-7717. 
Repertory performances at the 
George Street Playhouse, New 
Brunswick, May 19-21 at 8 p.m., 
plus matinees on Saturday, May 
21, and Sunday, May 22. For those 
who missed seeing Antony Tudor’s 
“Cereus”’ at McCarter, it is pro- 
grammed for Friday. 


Mount Laurel Regional Ballet, 
Continued on following page © 
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May 25 
Space Reservations 


CALL TODAY! !- 
609-452-0038 — 


announces 


12 ROSZEL PARK 
SUITE B206 


609-243-0200 


Richard Berke, DMD 


Princeton Junction Dental Associates 


the opening of their office 


PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 08540 


U.S. 1 


May 18, 1988 


Computer 
b 


Trenton, N.J. 08638 


(( 
Cabling 


y 
William M. Myles Inc. 
Electrical Contractor 


License 731 


Industrial and Commercial 


Installations 


330 Fourth Street 


Tel: (609) 771-1190 


Dance for Spring and Summer 


<4 Continued from preceding page 
609-235-5342. ‘‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” and ‘‘Firebird,’’ Satur- 
day, May 21, at 2 and 8 p.m., Burl- 
ington County Vo-Tech, Mount Hol- 
ly. 

Garden State Arts Center. 
201-888-5000. Polish Heritage 
Festival, Sunday, June 5; Festa 
Italiano, June 11; Jewish Festival 
of the Arts, June 12; Ukrainian 
USA, June 18; Irish Festival, June 
26; Scandinavian, July 3. 

In Philadelphia, Movement 
Theater International Festival, 
215-592-7733. June 1-18, with Len- 
ingrad’s clown theater, Litsedei, 
Italy’s television eccentric Leo 
Bassi, Poland’s performance artist 
Andrzej Grabowski, the Ivory 
Coast’s dance theater Les Guiri- 
voires, master mime Robert 
Shields of Shields and Yarnall, and 
post-modern . dance troupe the 
Adaptors. At Hopkinson Hall in the 
International House and the new 
MTI Tabernacle Theater, both at 
37th and Chestnut streets. 


Shubert Theater, 250 South 
Broad Street, 800-233-4050. ‘‘Gotta 


If you want to: 


There is away. Hypnosis can be a wonderful form of relaxation and an 
effective way to make the personal improvements you want for yourself. At 
the Princeton Hypnosis Center, you can learn a new way to take control of 


Do you want to take control of your life? 


Stop Smoking 


Control Your Eating | 


Reduce Stress 


your life. Call now for more information. 


Princeton Hypnosis Center 
Princeton Professional Park, Suite C-1 


601 Ewing St., Princeton 


Walter J. Varan, director 


certified by the National Society of Hypnotherapists 


921-8400 


Call day or night 


“pum 
7 
ME + 9 


LAPTTERES: 


Lunch Menu 12:00-2:30 p.m. 


Ftors do’ Oeuores 


Saumon Fume, Garni 
( Oak-smoked Scottish salmon 


with a horseradish mousse 


and a three-American-caviar 
garnish) 
Scampi avec Tequila ef 
Citron Vert 
( Tequila- and lime-marinaled 
shrimp on a bed of gazpacho with 
chilis) 

_ Melon en Saison avec Prosciutto 


on Oe, Figues 
alades 


Scan ERE 


Salade de Confit de Canard avec 
Sauce Uinaigreltle 
(Warm confil of duck leg salad 


wilh a sesame otf and rice wine 


vinaigrette) 


hed le Seumin Froid Toibe 


avec Sauce Fenouil 


(Golf poached Norwegian salmon 
with a seasonal salad and dill 


dressing) 


f. Balady Mairon 


Roailable with Brie or 
-Montrachel cheese 


Soupes 


b.25 Soupe du Jour 


Bisque de Htomard avec 


Bo urb on 


Ontrees 


Crabe de Maryland Saule avec 


Atol 
9.50 


with a garlic mayonnaise) 

Filet de Sole avec Beurre 
Blane aux Critrons 

(Sauleed filet of sole garnished 


with a buller sauce containing 


7.25 


lemon, lime, and orange juices) 
Supreme de Volaille Grillee avec 
Sauce de Trois Grains de Poiore 
(Grilled breast of chicken wilh a 
lhree peppercorn sauce) 

Noisettes de Foie de Veau 
Grillee avec du Bacon Fume 
(Grilled noiselles of cahes fiver 
with lardons of hickory smoked 


7.50 


8.75 


bacon) 


(Sauleed jumbo /ump crabcakes 


4.95 


IPS 


Cmince de Boeuf Saute avec 


405 Sauce de Poivre 


(Sauteed beef with a green 


J.25 peppercorn sauce) 


(609) 921-2798 


11 Witherspoon Street, Princeton, N-¥ 08540 


Vert 


Dance!” to May 29, with Peter 
Maxwell’s Ballroom Dance 
Theater, Robert Hazard, and 
Kathy Sledge. 

Pennsylvania and ( 
Ballet, Shubert Theatre, Phila- 
delphia. 215-978-1429. “Swan Lake 
at the Academy of Music, June 8 to 
19. 

Philadanco, 215-387-8200. 
Philadelphia Dance Company 
Kaleidoscope of Elegance, Satur- 
day, May 21, 7:30 p.m., Walnut 
Street Theater, 9th and Walnut, 
Philadelphia, directed by Joan 
Myers Brown, gala headed by 
Carmen DeLavallade and Geof- 
frey Holder. 

In New York: New York City 
Ballet, 212-870-5570. Continues 


through June 26. 

Joyce Theater, 212-242-0800. 3-D 
Dance Festival, May 10-22, Ar- 
mitage Ballet, May 24-June 9. 

City Center, 212-246-8989. Works 
by the late Arnie Zane will be on 


Milwaukee 


Festival Time 


We have festivals of 
every kind in our midst. A 
Greek festival, sponsored 
by St. George Greek Or- 
thodox Church, 1200 Klock- 
ner Road in Hamilton, will 
be held this Friday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday, May 20-22. 
Greek food and music will 
begin cooking at 5 on Fri- 
day and around noon on the 
weekend, and last until 
evening. 

A pancake festival, mean- 
while, will be held Satur- 
day, May 21, from 8 a.m. to 
2 p.m. in the Nassau Inn 
courtyard off Hulfish Street. 
Sponsored by the Rotary 
Club, this is no ordinary 
pancake breakfast. Chefs 
from Nassau Inn, Scan- 
ticon, and the Holiday Inn 
will whip up this batter. 

And Eyes on Trenton ’88, 
a five-month long arts 
festival, continues Satur- 
day, May 28, with the 
Greater Trenton Symphony 
Orchestra performing at 
Mercer County College. On 
June 11 the orchestra will 
be accompanied by fire- 
works at Cadwalader Park. 


Call 609-989-3609. 


HW ALAIN OITA 


the program of Bill T. Jones/Arnie 
Zane and Company in a theater 
debut on May 20. Also on the New 
Contemporary Masters programs 
will be Laura Dean Dancers and 
Musicians, and Bill Irwin, to May 
22. 

Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
718-636-4100. Mark Morris Dance 
Group, to May 22. 

Danceafrica celebration, May 29 
to June 5, with the Ivory Coast 
dance troupe Les Guirivoires, con- 
certs, lectures and an African 
bazaar. 

Radio City Musie Hall, 
212-757-3100. The Dirty Dancing 
Tour, June 14, 15, and 15, selling 
out fast. 

New York International Festival 


of the Art, June 11 to Jul 
800-444-TIXS. Few 


Dance Improy, Arts i 
building, 102 Wiketspde Stee 
609-924-3767. Friday, May 29 8p m. 
A lightly structured hop for 
self-expression through movement 
and music improvisation, organiz- 
. by Catherine Judd. Also June 


Princeton Co 
Harlingen Reformed Churet tent? 
Mead. 609-771-3874, Wednesdays, § 
p.m. New England contra square 
dancing and English country danc- 
ing. Live music, instruction. 


May 18 pecial | 

» Special English dance 
with caller Robert LaRue and 
music by Hold the Mustard. 


Israeli Folk 
8:00 p.m., Corwin Hall, 


Dancing, Mondays, : 
Princeton 


University campus. 609-771-8136 or 
609-734-0583. 

Lambertville Country Tance, 
American contra dances on the se- 
cond and fourth Fridays of month, 
8 p.m., St. Andrews Parish Church 
in Lambertville. 609-882-7733. 


Princeton Squares, Nottingham 
Ballroom, Mercer Street, Ham- 
ilton Square. 609-799-4472. 


Hot Spots 


man 


Joe’s Mill Hill Saloon, 300 South 
Broad Street, Trenton. 609- 
394-7222. Jazz groups on Tuesday; 
Cedric Jensen Jazz Trio, Saturday. 


North Greenwood 


Mignelli’s, 


‘Avenue, Hopewell. 609-466-9856. 


(Also known as Hillbilly Hall.) 
Country & western, Saturday 
nights. 

Easy Street, Route 31, Hopewell. 
609-466-1996. Live bands Wednes- 
days through Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 
2 p.m. Crowd ranges from 20s to 
40s. No cover. 

The Gaslight Inn, 69 Washington 
Street, Mount Holly. 609-261-0444. 
Live top 40 bands Fridays and 
Saturdays, 10 to 2 a.m., with no 
cover. Mixed crowd; medium- 
sized floor. 

Goodtime Charley’s, 40 Main 
Street, Kingston. 609-924-7400. Live 
bands four nights a week for top 40 
dancing; more than a dozen coup- 


_ les, mid-20s up, on the medium- 


sized floor. Dzire plays Wednes- 
days and Thursdays, 8:30 to 1:30 
a.m. with no cover. Fridays start 
at 9:30 and Saturdays at 10, both to 
1:30 a.m., both with a $2 cover. 


Granada, Whitehorse-Mercer- 
ville Road, Mercerville. 609- 
585-0304. Disco and rock reign with 
DJs, except for a live rock band, 
The Press, Tuesdays. WPST 
broadcasts live on Saturdays. Free 
buffet Mondays and Fridays. 
Warning: the dancing stops for 
Musclemania nonsense on Wednes- 
days. 


Great American Saloon & Eat- 
ery, Main Street, Hightstown. 
609-426-9345. Fridays, Half Bro- 
thers; Saturdays, Monica Nagle. 


Landry’s Tavern, Routes 528 and 
537, Jacobstown. 609-758-9837. Do 
“The Louie’ plus slow dancing, 
line dancing, and the two-step to 
country and western bands. Wed- 
nesday, 8 to 1 a.m., Friday and 
Saturday, 8 to 2.a.m., Sunday, 7 to 
midnight. 


Imaginations, Route 130, Hights- 
town, adjacent to bowling lanes. 
609-448-2258. Corporate types age 
30 and up dance to the music of DJ 
John Henry starting at 8 p.m. 
nightly, continuing to 2 p.m.; live 
bands Tuesdays, Thursdays, Fri- 
ue an Saturdays. Cover $2 
weekends. No torn sneak 
T-shirts. eee 


Brothers Saloon, 2110 
Whitehorse-Mercerville Road, 


Route 33. 609-890-9604. The post- — 


college crowd on a two-level dance 


floor. All drinks $1.50 ‘til 11 p.m. — 4 


Dancing from 9 to 2 to DJs all week 
with live rock ’n roll 


and Tony Nini’s Cham e | : 
Dance Party, with top 40s, fall“ + 
days. No cover. 


DJ. 
8 1 a.m., for 
over cha 


City Gardens, 1701 
Trenton. 


on Fridays — r 
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County Line Inn, Route 206, 
Skillman. 201-359-6300. Live bands 
Friday and Saturdays from 9 to 1 
a.m. No cover. 


Nassau Inn, Palmer Square, 
Princeton. 609-921-7500. Thursdays 
through Saturdays: lobby bar, 
pianist Gene DaViss; Tap Room, 
DJ and dancing. 


Ramada Inn, Sandalwood 
Restaurant, Route 1 and Ridge 
Road. 609-452-2044. Ken Hender- 
son, jazz piano, Tuesdays through 
' Thursdays, 6 to 10 p.m., and the 
Ken Henderson Trio on Fridays 
and Saturdays, 8 to 12 p.m. 


Scanticon, Tivoli Gardens 
Lounge, 100 College Road East, 
Princeton. 609-452-7800. On 
Thursdays, country and western 
duo, followed by a pianist. On 
Fridays, Janus and Company, pop 
music band. Saturdays, piano from 
6 to 8 p.m.; then the Rick Fiore 
Band featuring Bob Stefano with 
popular dance music of the ’30s 
and ’40s from 8 p.m. to midnight. 
Sundays, pianist Dick Braytenbah. 

Thursday and Friday lunches 
feature keyboardist Glenn McClel- 
land of Blood, Sweat and Tears. 

In the Black Swan, Barry Peter- 
son plays classical guitar for 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
dining. In the Copenhagen, pianist 
Sandy Maxwell plays for Sunday 
brunch. 


Marita’s Cantina, 138 Nassau 
Street, Princeton. 609-924-7855. No 
dancing. Tuesdays, acoustic gui- 
tar; Wednesdays, New York come- 
dians. 


Marriott Hotel, Princeton For- 
restal Village. 609-452-7900. The in- 
house club, Boomerang, features 
dancing to top-40 nightly, large 
screen music videos, and “‘hungry 
hour,”’ from 5-8 p.m. daily, with a 


$2 buffet. Crowd 20s and up. No 
cover. 
Holiday Inn _ Princeton, 


609-452-9100. Singles dances from 9 
to 1 a.m. with DJ on Fridays and 
Saturdays. 

Hyatt Regency, Carnegie, Cen- 
ter. 609-987-1234. Dancing on Sun- 
days (hotel employee appreciation 
night), the only time Hyatt em- 
ployees are allowed in Matrix 
lounge, as well as Tuesday through 
Friday, to top 40 bands, 8:30 to 
1:30 weeknights, 8 to 1:30 on Satur- 
day and Sunday. 


Lambertville-New Hope 


Club Zadar, at the Playhouse 
Inn, 50 South Main Street, New 
Hope. 215-862-5085. Multi-media 
blitz of new wave disco and videos 
every night ’til 2. Happy hour 9-10 
nightly, and from 3-5 Sunday after- 
noons. Cover $4 Friday and Satur- 
day nights; $3 Sundays. Mixed 
straight and gay crowd. 


John and Peter’s, 96 South Main 
Street, New Hope. 215-862-9951. 
Live bands every night except 
Tuesdays, which are Jam Nights. 
Saturday and Sunday afternoon 
concerts begin at 3:30. Cover every 
night but Tuesday. 


The Cartwheel, on Route 202, 
New Hope. 215-862-0880. Gay disco 
run by the owners of Club Zadar 
with the newest in Eurodisco mu- 
sic. Weekend cover. 


The New Prelude, Route 202, 
New Hope. 215-862-5171. Gay disco, 
with a more mixed crowd Friday 
nights. 

Fizz, at the Royce Hotel on Ox- 
ford Valley Road in Langhorne. 
215-547-4100. Studio 54 for the 80s. 


Club Atlantis at Fisher’s Tudor 
House, 1858 Street Road, Bensa- 
lem. 215-244-9777. More disco- 
rama; two dance floors and a sup- 
per club from 8:30 to 2 Tuesday 
through Saturday. DJ Tuesday and 
Sunday; cover bands Wednesday 
through Saturday; top 40 every- 
day. 


The Barn at Bensalem Country 
Club, Brown Avenue, Bensalem. 
215-639-5607. An actual barn turned 
into a fern bar, with music of the 


50s, 60s, and ’70s provided by live 
bands with $5 cover and $2.50 
drinks. Baby Boomers Night every 
Sunday, when the cover for anyone 
born between 1946 and 1964 is $2, 
and the Motown cover band is 
Johnny O and the Classic Dogs of 
Love. 


Bucks County Comedy Cabaret, 
Poco’s restaurant, 625 North Main 
Street, Doylestown. 215-345-JOKE, 
Comedy shows featuring stand-up 
comedians, Wednesday, Friday 
and Saturday nights. 


Colligan’s Stockton Inn, Route 
29, Stockton. 609-397-1250. Piano 
music, Friday and Saturday 


New Brunswick _ 


Flagpost Inn, 3791 Route 1, South 
Brunswick. 201-297-0666. Live 
bands seven nights a week, 9 to 2 
a.m., with no cover. 


Corner Tavern, 111 Somerset 
Street, New Brunswick. 201- 
247-7677. Open stage Mondays. 


J. August Cafe, Dennis Street, 
New Brunswick. 201-246-8028. A DJ 
plays rock, disco, and ‘‘alternative 
music’ on Fridays, 10:30 to 2:30 


EPA RE ASAE AARON COS ECMO RS OS RCT 
American Boychoir Sings to Life 


The American Boychoir will 
join forces with the American 
Symphony Orchestra in ‘‘A Con- 
cert for Life,’’ at Richardson 
Auditorium, Wednesday, June 1, 
at 8 p.m. The program includes 
Leonard Bernstein’s ‘‘Chichester 
Psalms’’ sung in Hebrew, Igor 
Stravinsky’s ‘Symphony of 
Psalms’”’ and ‘‘I Never Saw 
Another Butterfly’? by Charles 
Davidson. 

Written for the boychoir, the 
Davidson work sets to music 
poems written by children who 
passed through the concentra- 
tion camp at Terezin in Czech- 
oslovakia on their way to 


a.m. for a 20s to 30s crowd. No 
cover. 


Partyworks, 1110 Somerset 
Street (Route 27), New Brunswick. 
201-246-4811. Dancing Friday and 
Saturday nights to top 40 DJs from 
8 until 3.a.m.; jumbo beers, $2.25. 
Call for directions. 


Wurlitzer’s, 386 Hoes. Lane, 
Piscataway. 201-463-3113. DJ plays 


Auschwitz. The music depicts 
both the terror of the Holocaust 
and the optimism of youth. 

Tickets range from $20 to $500. 
Proceeds will help to fund the 
filming of a similar perfor- 
mance in Terezin; the docu- 
mentary will be used as the 
basis for a classroom cur- 
riculum focusing on Holocaust 
issues. Leonard Bernstein and 
Governor Thomas H. Kean are 
honorary chairman of the con- 
cert, which will be preceded by 
dinners, given by the trustees 
and members of the committee, 
in Princeton. For reservations, 
call 609-924-5858. 


50s, *60s, and some early ’70s 
music, bebop alternating with slow 
sets. Tuesdays through Fridays, 4 
p.m. to 2a.m., Saturdays, 7 p.m. to 
2 p.m. ; cover charge of $1 on 
weeknights includes complimen- 
tary hot and cold buffet; the cover 
is $3 after 7 p.m. on Fridays and 
Saturdays. Call for very com- 


¢ 

Desks Mirrors 
Secretaries Paintings 
Dining Tables Bronzes 

& Chairs Inkwells 
Chests Candlesticks 
Game Tables Music Boxes 
Corner Cupboards = Phonographs 
Bookcases Bedwarmers 
Lowboys Coalhods 
Canterburies Cloisonne 
Huntboards Armoires 
Blanket Chests Teapots 
Display Cabinets Telescopes 
Chests-on-chests Sideboards 
Expert Metal Polishing, 


cMiller-Topia Designers 
ANTIQUES American, English, French 


Hallracks — 
Drop-Leaf Tables Member of New England Appraisers Association 
Becks Monday thru Saturday 10-5 ¢ Call First Sundays 
irdn Garden Furniture 
Cruet Sets Thousands of items-one of the largest 
Guns inventories on the East Coast 
Walking Canes 41 E. Afton Ave. 
Linen Presses Yardley, PA 

- Nautical Items 215-493-6114 
Scientific Instruments Warehouse 


Scales 

Fireplace Equipment 
Lamps & Fixtures 
Clocks of all kinds, etc. 


Lamp Repairing and Furniture Restoration Shop 


“Importing Directly To You” 


518 Washington Ave. 
Hulmeville, PA 


plicated directions. 


Toll Free: 1-800-322-4644 
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TODAY, EATING 
AT THE 


RUSTY SCUPPER 
WILL NEVER 
E THE SAME. 


378 Alexander Road. Just west of Highway 1. Princeton. 921-3276 


a 


The Rusty Scupper introduces a brand-new look. A brand-new menu. A grand new Scupper. So 
come help us celebrate our whole new start. With five dinner specials you can reall i 

teeth into. At prices that won't bite back. Choose Prime Rib, Chicken Allouette, Scal ops de Jonghe, 
Shrimp Teriyaki, or the Fresh Catch of the Day. Priced from just $10.95 to $14.95, they all come 
complete with a trip to our salad bar, fresh vegetable, bread and butter, a choice of desserts, and 
beverage. So come to the Rusty Scupper. And eat like you've 
never eaten before. Complete dinner offers expire June 5, 1988. 


sink your 


RustyScupper fy 
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You Dine. 


We Drive! 


A-1 Limousine 
and these outstanding 
~ restaurants invite 
you to enjoy 


Enchanting 
Evenings! 


4} 


ea 


Ultimate 
Dining Out Experience ™ 
for anniversaries, birthdays, and other 

celebrations. The ideal surprise. Select from: 


. Archie's Ristorante . 
; The Black Swan Lahiere's ; 
. Francesco's Ristorante Lorenzo's Cafe 
* La Gondola Yellow Brick Toad ° 

e 


You and your quest(s) will be driven in an elegant © 
A-1 Stretch Limousine to enjoy the superb food 
and service of the renowned restaurant you select, 
including your choice of appetizer, salad, entree“, 
beverage*, and dessert. All taxes and gratuities 
included; all at a special, money saving price. 


For Kates & Keservations 
609-924-0070 


*Lobster and alcoholic beverages are extra. 
Based on pick up in Mercer or Bucks County. 


Special rates for couples and groups 
od 
Cd 


Personalized 
Service by 
Uniformed 
Chauffeur 


of up to six, and for other counties. 
Mondays through Thursdays. 
Prices subject to change. 
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Taking Care of 


IF 'D HAVE BOUGHT 

MY CAR PHONE AT 
AMERICAN MOBILE 
ooo) TELEPHONE CO. 


—i(| WOULDN'T BE ON 
THIS LINE NOW! 


LARGE 
SELECTION & 
EXPERT 
INSTALLATION 


With over 60 mod- 
els of cellular 
phones to choose 
from at American 
Mobile Telephone 
Co. you get the right 
phone for your 
needs ... not just 
some phone we 
have an overstock 
of. And our free cus- 
tom installation and 
exclusive lifetime 
installation guaran- 
tee ensure you 
years of trouble free 
usage. And all this 
at the right price 
‘ too! 


¢ Pagers * Car Phones 
e Car Stereos 
¢ Auto Alarms 
e Accessories 


Lal 


PREMIER AGENT OF THE YEAR 


Prt af the (MORE Cottatar betefiteone Select ®} 


LOOK FOR THE 


PINK BLDG AT THE CIRCLE 
Anywhere, An 


Business Anytime. <36w] x5) 


Eatontown Circle 


AMERICAN zezexxrxxxxxn Miakaies 
MOBILE TELEPHONE CO 1a 


¢ Eatontown, N.J. Route 35-36 (Eatontown Circle) 544-0104 Most Major 
¢ North Plainfield, N.J. 900 Route 22 East 769-4777 


Credit Cards 
Accepted 
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ots of things are new at the 
McCarter Theater these days. 
First, after a year of turbulence, 
McCarter boasts new personnel: a 
new business manager, a new 
publicity manager, and a new com- 
munications director. Second, 
Nagle Jackson, the artistic direc- 
tor, has just returned from a 
lengthy engagement in Leningrad, 
so although he’s been with Mc- 
Carter for nine years now, he’s sort 
of new, too. 

Then there’s the lineup for the 
1988-’89 season, which has just 
been announced. And finally, the 
newest thing of all: for the first 
time ever (and thanks to the in- 
stallation of air conditioning dur- 
ing its recent major renovation), 
McCarter is offering a full summer 
season of music and drama. 

The summer season begins July 
8 with musical impresario Michael 
Feinstein, whose current Broad- 
way show has won the plaudits of 
critics and audiences alike. He will 
be followed July 11 by the Chinese 
Golden Dragon Acrobats and 
Magicians, who will spin plates 
and do handstands atop pre- 
cariously stacked chairs and all 
that sort of stuff. 

Then it’s on to drama, with ‘““The 
Miss Firecracker Contest,’’ a com- 
edy by Beth Henley, who wrote 
‘“‘Crimes of the Heart,” July 13-17. 
“Miss Firecracker’’ follows the 
nutty goings-on in a small Missis- 
sippi town, where a woman is aid- 
ed in her search for beauty and 
talent by a host of wacky relatives. 

Ed Polcer and the Condon Gang 
will bring New Orleans-style jazz 
to town July 18, followed by 
‘‘Smoke on the Mountain,” a 
musical comedy set in North 
Carolina on the Southern Baptist 
gospel singing circuit. The music 
continues with Jimmy McGriff and 
Hank Crawford, a saxophone- 


organ blues duo, July 25. 


The summer season will feature 
picnics under a tent outside the 
theater prior to each show, with 
box lunches provided by the Main 
Street cafe in Kingston. And the 
McCarter Bistro will magically ap- 
pear inside the theater, ‘‘for those 
who want to stay away from the 
ants, and stay in the air condition- 
ing,’’ notes John Herochik, the new 
acting managing director, just 
wrapping up his first year as the 
top banana of the theater’s 
business side. 

After the shows, dancing under 
the tent will commence with cash 
bar available. In addition, the 
stage inside the theater will be ex- 
tended, all of which Herochik 
hopes will help to create ‘‘a more 
intimate space’’ for the summer 
season. 

Meanwhile, artistic director 
Jackson has just returned from 
Leningrad, where he staged a Rus- 
sian version of Tennessee 
Williams’ ‘‘The Glass Menagerie.”’ 
Jackson went to Russia as part of a 
cultural exchange that last year 
brought Soviet director Georgi 
Tovstonogov and Chekov’s ‘‘Uncle 
Vanya”’ to McCarter. 

Although he enjoyed the ex- 
perience of directing in Russia, 
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Jackson has mixed emotions about 
his trip. 

‘Generally, I was pleased about 
the production,”’ he said at a recent 
press conference. “‘But there was 
one serious casting error — for the 
part of Amanda I got the premier 
star of the Soviet Union, but not 
necessarily Amanda,” he said, 
referring to Alissa Friendlich, who 
played the part of Amanda with a 
heavy hand. 

Jackson pointed out that much of 
the power of ‘‘The Glass Me- 
nagerie’”’ derives from the implicit- 
ly American myth of the South, 
and the part of Amanda hinges on 
the charm and fragility of the 
stereotypical Southern belle. Yet 
in Russia, there is no South, and 
there is no such thing as a Southern 
belle, so ‘‘almost half of it right 
there’’ is lost on Russian actors 
and audiences alike, he said. 

‘Russian actors take direction 
fast, but it may not be there the 
next day,’’ Jackson said. ‘‘The pro- 
blem is that they love to sit and 
chat about what it will be like when 
we put on the show — someday. 
But there actors have total job 
security, so you don’t have actors 
running to the phone to call their 
agents during breaks — I mean, 
here no sooner have you signed the 
papers and the actor’s immediate- 
ly focussed on ‘what’s my next 
job.””’ 


Because theater is supported 
completely by the state in Russia, 
acting companies have 10 or more 
plays active in their repertory at 
any one time, and keep plays alive 
for years, rather than weeks. ‘“The 
Glass Menagerie’’ will remain in 
production at the Gorki for seven 
to ten years, Jackson said. 


After a year of transition, and 
McCarter embraces a.c. — ana 
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‘‘People there asked how ‘Uncle 
Vanya’ was going,’’ Jackson re- 
called. ‘“‘They just couldn’t com- 
prehend that it was already over, 
and I don’t know what they would 
have thought if I had told them it 
only lasted a few weeks.” 

Jackson had the opportunity to 
see the much-ballyhooed effects of 
new Soviet policies under General 
Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev 
while in Leningrad, and offered a 
few observations. 

‘“‘They’re doing as much as they 
can while the cork is out of the bot- 
tle,’’ Jackson said of artists under 
‘“‘glasnost,’’ the Russian word for 
openness that has become the label 
for the gradual loosening of 
government control under the new 
regime. ‘‘You’ve got to remember 
that all of Russian history is 
cyclical. Everyone is just waiting 
and wondering when the next 
crackdown will occur.”’ 

Nonetheless, Jackson said it was 
an exciting time to be in Russia, 
and an exciting experience profes- 
sionally as well. 

“Every day I lived the life of that 
theater,”’ he said. ‘‘Leningrad is a 
long way from New Jersey, but the 


nice thing about that is that I got 
completely away from the phone, 
the mail, and the office. It was a 
liberating experience. I was able to 
work completely as an artist and 
put aside administrative duties for 
the moment.”’ 

But after his Russian exper- 
iences, Jackson is back to ad- 
ministrating McCarter’s just- 
announced °88-’89 season, which 
kicks off with the comedy “Born 
Yesterday’’ September 28. 

“It’s all about influence peddling 
and corruption in Washington, an 
exotic subject about things that of 


Bucks County Playhouse, New 
Hope. 215-862-2041. Kevin McCar- 
thy in “Give ‘Em Hell Harry,” 
through May 21; Shelley Berman 
in “La Cage aux Folles,’’ May 
25-29. 


Bristol Riverside Theater, 
Bristol, Pennsylvania. 215- 
788-7827. 


McCarter Theater, 91 University 
Place, Princeton. 609-683-8000. 

‘“**Master Harold’ .. . and the 
Boys’’ — McCarter’s first produc- 


tion by South African playwright 
Athol Fugard, directed by Jamie 
Brown. Winner of the Drama Desk 
and Outer Critics Circle Awards 
for Best Play. Through May 29. 


Stage One Productions, Fine 
Arts Theater, Rider College cam- 
pus, Route 206, Lawrenceville. 
609-683-0444. Residents of a Califor- 
nia hospice offer a poetic affirma- 
tion of life in ‘“‘The Shadow Box,”’ 
June 9-26. 


Off-Broadstreet Theater, 5 South 


Greenwood Avenue, Hopewell. 609- 
466-2762. ‘‘Fatal Attraction’’ (not 
related to the movie), through 
June 11. In this mystery thriller a 
fading star finds herself back in 
the spotlight. ' 
Franklin Villagers Barn 
Theater, DeMott Lane, Somerset. 
201-873-2710. ‘‘Orphans,”’ a drama 
by Lyle Kessler. 
take place at George Street 


This play will © 


Playhouse Stage II, 9 Livingston 


Avenue, New Brunswick. May 27 ms 


through June 18. ~ 2 
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course don’t happen anymore,”’ 
Jackson joked. 

Following ‘‘Born Yesterday,”’ 
McCarter will present Moliere’s 
““Tartuffe,’’ which admitted Fran- 
cophile Jackson characterized as 
“fa very dark play.’’ This satire on 
religious con artists begins No- 
vember 2. 

Then, for Christmas, McCarter 
will once again present ‘‘A Christ- 

‘mas Carol,” along with ‘‘The Nut- 
cracker”’ by the Princeton Ballet. 

After Christmas, it’s back to 
Russia for ‘‘Sarcophagus,”’ a play 
about the Chernobyl disaster by 
the science editor of ‘‘Pravda,”’ the 
state newspaper of the Soviet 
Union. ‘‘Sarcophagus’”’ presents a 
highly critical view of Soviet of- 
ficialdom and the safety of nuclear 
energy in a play that Jackson cal- 
led ‘“‘one of the most significant 
signs of glasnost.’’ The sets for 
‘“‘Sarcophagus’”’ will be designed by 
the same designer with whom 
Jackson worked on ‘‘The Glass Me- 
nagerie’’ in Leningrad. ‘‘Sar- 
cophagus”’ opens February 8. 

Jackson has reserved March 29 
for a yet-to-be announced play. 
“It’s not to be coy,” he said, “‘but 
rather, too often when you have a 
full schedule you’re offered a great 
project that you have to turn down, 
so I’ve started the policy of leaving 
one slot open. Lot’s of things hap- 
pen in the summer in American 
theater, and too often in the past 
we’ve been cut off from reaping 
the profits.’’ 

Finally, the season ends with “A 
Funny Thing Happened on the Way 
to the Forum,” the famed musical 
comedy, opening May 10. 

“It’s a hymn to American burles- 
que,’’ Jackson said. ‘“‘And it’s a 
musical that calls upon the acting 


Also by the Villagers Barn 


Theater: ‘‘Jerry’s Girls,’ a 
musical revue featuring the music 
of Jerry Herman. Through May. 


Acting Studio, Princeton Univer- 
sity, 185 Nassau Street. Exper- 
imental work op production, 
“Cymbeline: I: erplays,”’ through 
May 21. The production is based on 
Shakespeare’s tale of two lovers 
who come to distrust each other’s 
 ffections, separate, and reunite, 
_ wiser for the journey. 


| Jackson’s expedition to Russia, 


da summer of drama and music 
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talents of a good acting company. 
So next season we’ll start out 
discussing important issues and 
end up with a big blast in ancient 
Rome chasing pretty ladies around 
the stage and making rude re- 
marks. I can’t think of a better way 
to end the season.’’ 


B.. wait: there’s more. The 
Music at McCarter season for 
’88-’89 has also been announced. It 
will feature performances by the 
Musica Antigua of Cologne, the 
Prague Chamber Orchestra, pi- 
anists Vladimir Feltsman, Peter 
Serkin, and Andre Watts, and 
everyone’s favorite trendy string 
quartet, the Kronos. _ 

This is a lot of stuff for just one 
theater, and as you might well im- 
agine, it takes a lot of planning, a 
lot of thought, and a lot of work, 
much of which is now in the hands 
of a group of young new staffers. 

Joanne Gere, a former theater 
marketing director and free-lance 
publicist for the arts, comes to Mc- 
Carter with an impressive back- 
ground. Her biography — child of 
an insurance agent in Syracuse, 
New York — has a familiar People 
Magazine ring to it. 

But her credentials go beyond 
that. She was communications di- 
rector for the Anderson Center for 
the Arts at the State University of 
New York at Binghamton. She at- 
tended Bard College and gra- 
duated from the School of Visual 
Arts in New York City, and is a 
painter who has had shows in New 
York and elsewhere. 

Gere also founded a theater com- 
pany for developmentally disabled 
adults called Intentional Acts in 
New York City in 1980. After gra- 


Stage Door Productions, St. Bar- 


nabas Episcopal Church Guild 


House, East Broad Street, Burl- 
ington. 609-387-7495. ‘‘Holiday,”’ a 
comedy by Philip Barry. Through 
May 22. 

Crossroads Theatre Company, 
320 Memorial Parkway, New 
Brunswick. 201-249-5560. ‘‘Wet 
Carpets,” a comedy-drama about 
three middle-aged sisters in 
Baltimore, by Marian Warrington, 


part of ‘‘New Play Rites’ pro- 


Edison. 201-755-4654. 


Taking a bow: From 
left, John Herochik, 
Donnajean Reckel- 
hoff, Jim Olson, 
Robin Michell, Sara 
Ream, Jennifer Wal- 
lace, Edie Ellis, 
Patricia Holland, 
Robert Gillman, 
David Ambler, Nagle 
Jackson 


duating from college with what she 
jokingly calls ‘‘a very lucrative 
painting degree,”’ she worked for a 
time at a group home for the han- 
dicapped, where she became in- 
terested in arts for the handicap- 
ped. After two years as a coun- 
selor, she established the theater 
company, which today continues to 
produce plays both written and 
acted by the developmentally 
disabled. 

Gere’s assistant, publicity ma- 
nager Dan Bauer, 25, received his 
master’s degree in theater direc- 
ting at SUNY-Binghamton, where 
he and Gere also worked together, 
after earning his undergraduate 
degree at the Fredonia campus of 
the SUNY system. 

The business office also has a 
new manager, Bob Gilman. A gra- 
duate of Indiana University, the 
37-year-old Gilman arrives at Mc- 
Carter after serving as the ad- 
ministrative director of the The- 
ater Communications Group in 
New York, a trade association of 
sorts for regional professional 
theaters such as McCarter. 

Meanwhile, managing director 
John Herochik, 38, now in his sixth 
season at McCarter, is just finish- 
ing up his first year as acting 
managing director of the theater. 
A graduate of Rutgers, Herochik 
co-founded the George Street Play- 
house in New Brunswick and serv- 
ed as its managing director for 
eight seasons. 

He was appointed acting manag- 
ing director of McCarter by the 
theater’s board of trustees for a 
provisional one-year term last 
summer after the departure of for- 
mer managing director Robert Al- 
tman, who left the theater abruptly 
following a difficult four-month 
tenure. Reports indicate that 
Herochik’s reappointment as 
managing director is almost as- 
sured, thanks to his deft manage- 
ment of the theater during the past 
year. 

Season tickets for the summer 
season and the ’88-’89 drama and 
musical seasons are now on sale. 
609-683-8000. ey 


gram. Runs through Sunday, May 
22. 


Playhouse 22, 210 Dunham’s Cor- 
ner Road, East Brunswick. 
201-254-3939. ‘‘Nine,’’ a sensual 
musical based on Fellini’s ‘‘8%.”’ 
Through June 5, 


Edison Valley Playhouse, Oak 
Tree Road and Woodland Avenue, 
“Lies and 
Legends,’’ by Harry Chapin. An 
evening of musica! theatre. 
Through June 12. 


Seminar 


“MARKET YOURSELF”’ 
The Direct Approach to Job Search 


Saturday, June 11 
9:00 - 3:00 
(Washington Park, Princeton Junction) 


For information, Call: 


ANTIN CAREER MANAGEMENT 
609-275-1611 


Register early. 
(enrollment is limited) 


All too often Karate is regarded simply as a 
technique for fighting, when in fact it is much 
more. Karate’s ultimate purpose is to develop / 
the beter features of the human charater through | 
self-defense training. Karate enables students to 

realize their full potential by increasing body ef 
condition, strength, and coordination while | oe 
developing a foundation for understanding and} 

self confidense. Budo Ryu Karate is a unique 

system of Martial Arts that develops both the 
mind and body equally. 


Karate Power is the result of the momentum 
generated by body muscles acting in the 
correct sequence and the tensing of these 
muscles at the instant of impact— 


Classes—at the Jazzercise Fitness Center in 
the Pennington Shopping Center. 
Rt. 31, Pennington. Nj 


Instructor: Sensei San Eric Markowitz 
(Head Instructor. Black Belt) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Times: Mondays— 7:30 pm - 10:00 pm 
Wednesdays— 8:00 pm - 10:00 pm 
Saturdays— 11:00 am - 1:00 pm = 
(yOungsters/ adults) | 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
' 


Cost: $35.00 per month 
$15.00. per month/youngsters 
(Saturdays only) 


For more information call (609) 737-2057 
All ages, men/women, boys/girls are welcome. | 
No uniform required - wear loose clothing. 
Come in any session to begin— 
Your first class is Free! 


Budo Ryu Karate | 


Complete Training tor the Mind and Body! 


“GOON A POWER TRIP” 
TESHORIVE THE 
IB0-HP PEUGEOT TURBO S. 


The 180-hp Peugeot Turbo S does incredible things to highways 
and heart rates. Its fuel-injected overhead-cam, intercooled engine 
grabs 60 mph ina mere 7.9 seconds. And with antilock brakingand _ 
sports-tuned suspension, even that brief trip is awe-inspiring. You're 
invited to take a considerably longer test-drive soon. 
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BoB NOTHING ELSE FEELS LIKE IT. 
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State Road (U.S. 206) Next to Airport PRINCETON 
7 min. from Plainsboro, Ridge Road cross Rt.1 and Rt. 27 to 
Left to corner of 518 & 206 Come 


609-921-2325 201-297-2777 
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Revolutionary new... 


THE STEP-BY 


STEP METHOD 


Requires no surgery, transplants or hair weaving 
Hair gradually looks thicker 
No dramatic change in appearance 


pregnant Celtic god- 
dess will reign at Trenton’s 
Heritage Days, on June 4 and 5, 
when Passage Theater previews 
the folk play ‘‘A Monster Has 
Stolen the Sun.’”’ And who is cast in 
the lead role that calls for a ‘‘tall, 
golden, pregnant goddess,’ but 
tall, blond, Veronica Brady. And 
yes, Brady is pregnant, due in 
August. 

Brady directed the original ef- 
fort of this group, Bill Mastro- 
simone’s ‘‘Undoing,’’ and her most 
recent collaboration involved 
street theater: ‘“The Madonna Pro- 
ject’? at Trenton’s Chambersburg 
celebration. 

The Celtic festivities begin with 
a procession of stilt walkers and 
masked cast members through the 
streets of Trenton at 2 p.m. on 
Saturday, June 4, and Sunday, 
June 5, to Mill Hill Playhouse, 
where an excerpt from the play 
will be performed, and a sym- 
posium on Celtic folklore will be 
held. Everything is free, funded by 
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2 MONTHS 


Call For A Free 
Consultation At No Obligation 


609-924-7733 


| = PRINCETON 
_ HAIR REPLACEMENT CENTER 


4 MQNTHS 


6 MONTHS 
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362 Nassau Street Princeton New Jersey 


= the state arts council and the 
Dodge Foundation; Passage The- 


EY FR eT 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


SCULPTURE AND WORKS ON PAPER BY 


ARMAN 


MAY TWENTY-ONE TO JUNE TWENTY-FIVE 


princeton gallery of fine art 


_8chambers street _ princeton, new jersey 08540 609 921-8123 


PINE BARRENS CANOE TRIP 


Saturday June 11 


Discover the Beauty and Serenity of 
New Jersey's Last Wilderness Area 


Experience the Wonders of Nature 
Make New Friends in the Great Outdoors 


z Call: Cradlerock Outdoor Network, Inc. 
—~=—© 609-924-2919 P.O. Box 1431, Princeton, NJ 08542 


FUTURE EVENTS: 


June 11 Canoeing in the Pine Barrens 

June 26 Caving Program 

July 16-29 New England Teen Trip 

November Naturalist led Adventure through 
New Zealand National Parks. 


ater is the group that hopes to give 
the complete play next year. 

Karen Malpede wrote the play, 
and Larry Kirwan wrote the com- 
missioned music. Nancy Thiel and 
June Anderson are the chore- 
ographers; Teamwork Dance will 
participate as the crows. 

Crows, you see, were revered in 
the sixth century days of Stone- 
henge, when this play is set. “Ona 
small island,’’ explains Thiel, ‘‘the 
goddess Macha was made to wres- 
tle King Owain. The king has seen 
her leaping from stone to stone, 
nine months pregnant, carrying a 
lamb on her back. And her hus- 
band had bragged about her. She 
wins the match.”’ 

Mary Martello plays the leader 
of the crow woman who speaks to 
Macha and through her. Frances 
P. Bilancio, plays Angus the Wood- 
carver who is asked to carve 
crosses for Christians and pagan 


eee ee aa 
The Celtic festivities 
begin with a proces- 
sion through the 
streets of Trenton, 
and afterward, an 
excerpt from ‘A 
Monster Has Stolen 
the Sun’ will be per-| 
formed by the Pas- 
sage Theater Co. 


symbols for the non-Christians. 
Kristofer Batho and George Bar- 
tenieff are also in the cast. Dennis 
Starr will lead the symposium on 
the conflict between Christian and 
pre-Christian ideas. 

Jimmy Colavita and the Eld- 
ridge Park Artists are designing 
and making the masks. For infor- 
mation call 609-392-0766. 

Another place to get back to 
Celtic roots is at two art exhibits 
dealing with Cornwall. Peggy Lew- 
is, of the New Jersey Historical 
Society, has arranged for a show- 
ing of 13 British artists from Bri- 
tain’s West Country at the Artfull 
Eye, 10 North Union Street, 
Lambertville, May 20 to June 19. 
The artists are from picturesque- 
sounding hometowns as St. Ives (of 
seven men and seven wives fame) 
and Penzance (the Gilbert and 
Sullivan Pirates home). 

A regular summer visitor to 
Cornwall, Lewis is showing her 
photographs of the rocky seaside 
landscape at The Cafe in Lambert- 
ville, through May 31. 
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Celtic Folklore Walks Tall 


Goddess Macha reigns at Trenton’s Heritage days 
And two exhibits capture the beauty of Cornwall 


Non-Stop Music 


The music never stops at the 
Westminster Choir College in 
Princeton, not even during sum- 
mer break. 

This summer, the college’s con- 
servatory offers something for 
everyone, from music classes for 
18-month-old babies to individual 
lessons in piano, voice, brass, 
woodwinds, guitar, and percussion 
for kids, teens, and adults. In addi- 
tion, the conservatory will sponsor 
a week-long string festival beginn- 
ing August 8. 

The conservatory is the com- 
munity-service arm of the college, 
offering music classes throughout 
the year, says spokesperson Jenny 
Wilds. Classes and individual 
lessons are taught throughout the 
year by faculty members and so- 
called junior faculty, who are for 
the most part candidates for 
masters degrees at the college. 
Tuition is charged during most of 
the year, but during the summer 
the conservatory merely connects 
teachers and potential students for 
individual lessons, and leaves the 
scheduling and payment up to 
them. 609-921-7104. 


The June Opera Festival of New 
Jersey at The Lawrenceville 
School. 609-737-7722. This highly- 
acclaimed annual event, now in its 
fifth season at Lawrenceville, 
presents operas — and much more 
— all in easy-to-understand 
English. The line-up: 

“‘Cosi fan tutte,’’ Mozart’s comic 
opera, performed in English June 
11, 16, 18, 21, and 26. 

‘“‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ 
an operatic adaptation of the 
Shakespeare play by English com- 
poser Benjamin Britten, June 17, 
19, 25, and 28. 

“An Evening with Gershwin,” 
featuring Festival soloists with 
pianist Christopher O’Riley and 
the Princeton Pro Musica perform- 
ing selections from ‘Porgy and 
Bess.”’ O’Riley will perform the 
“Rhapsody in Blue”’ with the New 
Jersey Symphony Orchestra. June 
5 and 24. 

“The Ring of the Fettuchines,”’ 
an hour-long performance of 
familiar arias described by th>- 
organizers as ‘‘a lighi-hearted 
crash course in opera history,” 
June 23 and 25. 


Silver Dollar Productions, 215- 
794-7428. Irving Berlin Songbook, 
through June 4, 9 p.m., at the Cock 
‘n’ Bull in Peddler’s Village. 


New Jersey Symphony Orches- 
tra. Call 1-800-ALLEGRO for 
tickets to all performances. At 


COMPUTER SYSTEMS FOR SUCCESS 


150 Witherspoon Street, Princeton, NJ (609) 683-9464 


Networking 


Computer System Design & Installation 


CAD Systems & Desktop Publishing 
Computer Service & Repair 
Certified Technical Engineers 
CHARGE IT- with your Tara Charge 


AST - BANYAN - COMPAQ - EMERALD SYSTEMS - EPSON 
HEWLETT PACKARD - IBM - (OMEGA - NEC - NOVELL 
PRINCETON GRAPHIC SYSTEMS - SHARP 


Call for your brochure. 
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Richardson Auditorium on the 
Princeton University campus, the 
NJSO chamber orchestra will per- 
form serenades by Mozart, 
Brahms, and Britten, May 20 at 
8:30 p.m., as the last concert in a 
series sponsored by Princeton For- 
restal Village. 

Just-announced plans for the 
1988-’89 orchestra season include a 
“Music Turns the Century”’ series 
with a Carnegie Hall engagement 
featuring works by Debussy, 
Strauss, and Ives, plus soloists 
Maureen Forrester and Shlomo 
Mintz, and performances of 
Handel’s ‘‘Messiah’’ with Joseph 
Flummerfelt’s Westminster Sym- 
phonic Choir. 


American Boychoir, 609-924-4848. 
Richardson Auditorium, Wednes- 
day, June 1, 8 p.m. A Concert for 
Life will feature ‘‘I Never Saw 
Another Butterfly,’’ to be filmed in 
Eastern Europe as a documentary 
on the Holocaust. 


Raritan Valley Community Col- 
lege, Route 28 and Lamington 
Road, North Branch, 201-725-3420. 
The Central Jersey Symphony Or- 
chestra presents a ‘‘Pops’”’ concert 
featuring music ranging from 
Johann Strauss to Duke Ellington. 
June 4, 8 p.m. 


Miller Chapel, Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary Campus. 609- 
520-0631. Soprano Joy Bechtler and 
pianist Dixie Hall perform in a 
voice recital, Saturday, May 21, 8 
p.m. 


Richardson Auditorium, Prince- 
ton. 609-452-4239. Princeton Univer- 
‘sity “Concerts: May 19, Andre- 
Michel Schub, piano, 8 p.m. After 
graduating from Princeton Uni- 


versity, Schub went to Curtis In- 
stitute. Waterloo Festival au- 
diences saw him last summer 
when he substituted (brilliantly) at 
the last minute in Beethoven’s Em- 
peror Concerto. 

May 20, New Jersey Symphony, 
Hugh Wolff, conductor, 8:30 p.m.; 

May 21, South Jersey Symphony, 
Samuel Muni, conductor, 8 p.m. 
Pachelbel’s Canon, Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 3, Stravinsky’s con- 
certo for strings in D, and Lou 


ACRE ASE ERTS ME 
Youth Celebrates 


The Greater Princeton 
Youth Orchestra will per- 
form ing free concert Sun- 
day, May 22, at 2 p.m. in 
Richardson Auditorium on 
the university campus. The 
program includes works by 
Verdi, Wolf-Ferrari, and 
Shostakovich. Julia Chou, 
winner of the orchestra’s 
concerto competition, will 
perform Mozart’s piano 
concerto in A major, K. 488. 

Mostly a Capella, an 
11-voice choir, will sing that 
same Sunday at 7:30 p.m. 
at the Hopewell Presby- 
terian Church, routes 518 
and 654. The choir’s reper- 
toire includes folk, spir- 
ituals, jazz, and traditional 
a capella works. 


Opalesky in Tartini’s trumpet con- 
certo. 

Also May 22, Greater Princeton 
Youth Orchestra, Mark Laycock, 
conductor, 2 p.m.; May 22, Nassau 
Youth Chamber Orchestra, Henry 
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Sounding off: j 
Grayson Hirst will a 
sing tenor with the : Binte ¢ 
New Jersey Sym- Zz The (Hair Art Studio 
phony Chamber Or- : ALE “a at 


chestra on May 20, 
8:30 p.m. at Rich- 
ardson Auditorium. 
Hugh Wolff will con- 
duct. 


Wang, conductor, 8 p.m.; May 23, 
Charles Curtis and Henry Curtis, 
cello and piano, 8 p.m. 

At the University Chapel: May 
22, benefit concert for the 
American Musicological Society, 
Curtis Lasell, organist, 7:30 p.m.; 
June 3, Reunion concert honoring 
class of 1978, Andrea Matthews, 
soprano, 9:30 p.m. 

At the McAlpin Room, Wool- 
worth Center: May 26, Chamber 
Ensemble at Princeton: Music For 
a Few Players, 8:30 p.m. 


All That Jazz 


Gaslight Inn, 69 Washington 
Street, Mount Holly. 609-261-0444. 
Live jazz jam sessions on Tues- 
days; progressive and contem- 
porary jazz, Sunday nights. 


Good Time Charley’s, Route 27, 
Kingston, 609-924-7400. Open Stage 
on Tuesdays. 


Tivoli Gardens, Scanticon- 
Princeton, 100 College Road. 
609-452-7800. Exit Nine Jazz 
Quartet, Fridays. 


Trenton War Memorial, Ray 
Charles is scheduled for June 28. 


Joe’s Mill Hill Saloon, 300 South 
Broad _ Street, 
7222. Jazz trios on Tuesday even- 
ings; the Cedric Jensen Jazz Trio 
performs on Saturday evenings, 
8:30 p.m. Sometimes a $2 cover. 


Black Bass Hotel, 7 miles north 
of New Hope on River Road in 
Lumberville, PA. ‘The Irving 
Berlin Songbook,’’ Wednesdays 
through Fridays through May 27, 9 
p.m. 


Temperance House, South-State 
Street, Newtown. 215-860-0474. 
Wednesdays, the Mark Krammer 
Trio, contemporary; Thursdays, 
Latin music; Fridays and Satur- 


days, Charles Frambrough Quar-. 


tet; Sunday brunch features the 
Keystone Five Dixieland band. 


Odette’s, South River Road, New 
Hope. 215-862-2432. Wendy Simon 
and Eric Shaw Spiegel, Sundays 
6-10 p.m. 

Havana, 105 South Main Street, 
New Hope. 215-862-9897. Dinner 
music with pianist John Bray on 
Wednesdays, traditional jazz such 
as ‘‘straight-ahead bop’’ on 
Thursdays, jazz fusion on Fridays 
and Saturdays, light jazz, fusion, 
and more commercial groups on 
Sunday doubleheaders. 


~ 
Personal Computers Got You Confused? 


We offer complete services in: 


BUSINESS SOFTWARE: 
SINGLE & MULTI-USER 


Word Processing, Accounting, Legal Prac- 
tice Management, Inventory. 


QUALITY COMPUTER HARDWARE 


Work Stations, File Servers and Peripherals 


PC NETWORKS 


To suit your application. Custom installation 
and service using Novell, 3 Com, TOPS and 


other quality products. 


by Acer, AST, Everex, NEC and Novell. 


LAN SOLUTIONS 


— [L_ 09) 921-8650 


og aes 


N ON Reseller 


AY 


ON-SITE SERVICE 
PC Repairs and Applications Consulting. 


a division of Princeton Linear Associates, Inc. 


301 N. Harrison Street, Suite 362 


Princeton, NJ] 08540 


eal 
= (Beauty Dreams 
924-4910 


Trenton. 609-394-. 


for 
carefree styles © creative coloring — 
¢ foils © perms °¢ 4 
by appt. only “| 
812 State Road Princeton FREE PARKING j 
MORGAN MERCEDES INC.” 

The Professionals 
; in 
Permanent Placement 

GRAND OPENING | 


Siugertips & FA 
A Unique Experience in Nail Care - 
e Pedicure Spa 


¢ Finger Nail Care 


Manicures . - 
‘aan with Lumbar ‘| 
Tips * Waxing 4 
Repairs ¢ Hand and Foot Rejuvenation 
Airbrushing 
With this ad valid 
through June 29th 

$5 OFF each service. | Sout 

Fingersoe BRUNSWICK 


a ANCE 
& 
ey aN = 
OPEN TUESDAY - SATURDAY 
Phone Now For An snl 
Appointment a - 
201-274-2211 


Wynwood Professional Cents 
400 Rt 1 South Bound - Suite 
South Brunswick, N.J. 
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Answering the Crafts Call 


Whether it’s trendy or elegant, expensive or cheap; 
You can now find made-by-hand art close to home 


£ 


he word ‘craft’ can 
mean so many things,”’ says Jean 
Athan, who represents the upscale 
Works Gallery in Philadelphia. ‘‘It 
can mean .a woman knitting a 
sweater or putting together a felt 
pocketbook. Or it could mean an 
artist who casts a solid glass col- 
umn eight feet high. So much of 
what is considered craft today 
belongs in the field of decorative 
arts.” 

The question of what is art and 
what is craft takes on new meaning 
when one considers crafts offered 
at Athan’s gallery, where prices 
start at $1,000 and go up to a 
mortgage-worthy $33,000. The 


| LU 


SUMMER 


Pe 2 eS 


hibit at Educational Testing Ser- 
vice through June 4, and a related 
exhibition at Merrill Lynch closes 


aie Gigs tee” £445 ge 


a “May 24. 

* AR / 4 L ASSES Athan distinguishes between 
“craft” and ‘art’ by analyzing 
2 PASTEL whether the piece presents a new 
7 idea, or whether it represents a 
: DRAWING peta hare piece that is repro- 
Ee. PAINTING duced in quantity. 

2 SCULPTURE Whether they were looking for 
a ENAMELLING naih = “craft,” _~ a year, 
| RKS rinceton area cra shoppers 
: cue Se ie had few choices. But after the Full 
=f House in Kingston closed, Sheila 
| ART INTERCHANGE Nussbaum opened a gallery at 
FIGURE SCULPTURE Princeton Shopping Center with 
CONTINUING DRAWING — Briss pata at a 
2 ART CAM = en Deborah Sands put down 
2 bt LANDSC ee Be wa aia roots for Creative Hands at the 
ae Montgomery Shopping Center in 
: : FIGURE WATERCOLOR WORKSHOP November, and Nan Pickens hung 


ART WORKSHOP (AGES 12 AND UP) her shingle out for Chosen Works in 


¢ LANDSCAPE WATERCOLOR WORKSHOP Kingston last month. 
SE Each storeowner insists that she 


a « SUMMER CLASSES BEGIN JUNE 5 * is not really competing with 


4 another. ‘‘Sheila Nussbaum’s 
a gallery and my store each have a 
af ss ashy a he eri | place in the community because 
a i PRINCET a S aa gaia Ser we appeal to different tastes and 
’ J A have our own market niche,”’ says 

(609)921-9173 Sands, pointing out that she has 


some gifts for under $10. She finds 
her stock is particularly popular 
with people who are traveling 
abroad and want to take something 
‘‘made in America.”’ 

Formerly commercial loan man- 
ager at New Jersey National Bank, 
Sands, 31, majored in economics at 
Mount Holyoke and worked for 
three years for U.S. Gypsum in 
Arizona. Many of her crafts have a 
Southeastern flair. 

Sands and Pickens have a ‘“‘la- 
dies agreement’’ not to buy from 
the same suppliers. In addition to 
colorful pottery, hand-printed 
scarves, and jewelry, Sands offers 
a wide selection of gifts made in 
Vermont and Arkansas from wood, 
many especially suitable for men: 
$5 keychains, $22 letter openers, 
desk accessories, coat racks, and 
bowls. Fuzzy animal ‘“‘trophies”’ 


MBER 


Sales and Service 


- Quality Replacement Doors 
All Wood or Steel Insulated 
© Challenger Door Openers’ = ® Radio Controls 


i Free Estimates 199 -2 1 93 Fully Insured 


WHEN TIME COUNTS, 
YOU CAN COUNT ON US! 
We’ve got the FAX 


ARMOR MO 


: Call For Details 
E A.M.S.C. COURIER DIVISION 


609-883-1100 


; A Division of Armored Motor Service Corporation 
: 40 Years of Service & Still Growing 


SERVICE: 


160 Ewingville Road 
Trenton, NJ 08638 


Works Gallery has mounted an ex- 


and wooden table puzzles and 
enamel clocks make lighthearted 
presents. 

On Pickens’ shelves in Kingston 
are teapots and mugs from a num- 
ber of different potters, a wide 
selection of jewelry, ranging from 
silver animals to cloth-stuffed and 
painted earrings, whimsical metal 
sculptures, plus smoothly polished 
cherry-wood spoons and knives. In 
a separate nook she keeps Woody 
Jackson cow T-shirts, towels, and 
sculptures, similar to those sold at 
the Ben and Jerry’s ice cream 
stores. 

' A native of Portland, Maine, 
where she had a craft shop for five 


The Kingston Festival, 
sponsored by the Kingston 
Business and Professional 
Association, takes place 
Saturday, May 21, and fea- . 
tures art, antiques, jewelry, 
crafts and collectibles. The 
festival will take over Main 
Street from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Parking is free and a rain 
date of May 22 has been set. 


koi 


years, Pickens says she is not 
starting her store to make money 
but ‘‘because of what I really love. 
If I don’t break even for five years, 
Ill be happy,” 

‘‘People are beginning to realize 
that they can have art in their 
homes without mortgaging their 
house.”’ 

'In Philadelphia, Rick and Ruth 
Snyderman were early pioneers in 
the crafts business. They founded 
the Works Gallery in 1965, first at 
21st and Locust, now on South 
Street. 


Later they branched off with the 
Snyderman Gallery that special- 
izes in wood and glass. It is the 
Snyderman Gallery which is ex- 
hibiting, at Merrill Lynch, ‘‘Con- 
temporary Woodworking by Amer- 
ican and Canadian Artists.’ 

Athan does not like to make the 
distinction between ‘‘art’’ and 
“craft.” “If you talk to museum 
curators, they will not distinguish 
between the two. It’s such a silly 
thing to have this definition. A 
craftsman is working with the 
medium from start to finish. But 
an artist will design a work and 
give it to the foundry to execute it. 
So where is the difference?”’ 

Yet she agrees that there has 
been a bias. In the late 1970s it 
began to-change. ‘‘What makes a 
craft object a work of art is when 
it’s a new idea,”’ says Athan. ‘‘On 
the lowest level are the handmade 
production pieces, craft pieces 
with a particular design, reproduc- 
ed by hand in quantity, available at 
craft fairs and at craft shops for 


_ reasonable prices.”’ 


“On another level are the craft 
objects, one-of-a-kind, but they do 
not represent a new idea.”’ 

“On a still higher level, the 
crafts person creates an inno- 
vative idea that works within the 
continuum of art history. Pieces 
that we consider museum quality 
pieces relate somehow to pieces in 
the past but they have new ideas 
that bring them forward into the 
20th century as recognizable works 
of art. 

On display at Educational Test- 
ing Service are art works in dyed, 
etched, and cast handmade paper 
by Susan Lange, Michael 
Palladino, and Rebecca Hum- 
phrey. Lissa Hunter shows a 
leather wall-hanging, and Lucinda 
Brogden a bronze hanging. Quil- 
ted, stitched, and woven works are 
by Anne McKenzie Nickolson, Nan- 


by Barbara Fox 


cy Herman, Pamela Hill, Ed Bing 
Lee, and Betsy Blumenthal. 
‘“‘What these craft-artists are do- 
ing is no different from what the 
Chinese and the Greeks are doing. 
You see these objects displayed in 
museums as works of art.”’ 


Local Color 


Princeton Gallery of Fine Art, 8 
Chambers Street. 609-921-8123. 
‘Musical Instruments,’”’ a collec- 
tion of sculpture and works on 
paper by a mysteriously named 
French artist, Arman, through 
June 25. 


Princeton Art Association, 45 
Stockton Street, Princeton. 609- 
921-9173. Geri DePaoli leads a trip 
to northern California, May 20 
through June 1. Includes a forum 
with the Art Department of the 
University of California at Davis; 
visits to artists’ studios, and time 
to draw, photograph or paint. 


The Johnson Atelier Extension 
Gallery, 60 Ward Avenue, Mercer- 
ville. 609-890-7777. Eight works of 
sculptural objects and _installa- 
tions. Includes metal, neon, paper, 
and mixed media. Through May. 


Sheila Nussbaum Gallery, 
Princeton Shopping Center, North 
Harrison Steet. 609-683-7474. Spring 
Showcase. Features ceramics by 
Karen Korobow; jewelry by Kyle 
Leister, and paintings by Jean 
Namiotka. Through May 27. 


Cornelius Low House County 
Museum, Piscataway. 201-467-1720. 
Artist’s League of Central New 
Jersey’s Eleventh Annual Open 
Juried Competition, through June 
24. Sheila Nussbaum will jury the 


~ exhibition. 


Martin Lawrence Galleries, 105 
Main Street, Princeton Forrestal 
Village. 609-520-0633. Mark King’s 
recent acryclics, gouaches, and 
serigraphs; commemorative pos- 
ter available. 


AT&T Corporate Education 
Center Gallery, Carter Road, 
Hopewell. 609-639-4500. ‘Industrial 
Fibers in Art’ curated by the 
Williams Collection Gallery of 
Princeton. Through June 8. 


210 Carnege Center, Route 1, 
Princeton. Life size or larger 
sculptures by New Jersey artists. 
Coordinated through the Johnson 
Atelier. Through the summer. 


Educational Testing Service, 
Rosedale Road, Princeton. 609- 
734-5995. An exhibition of artworks 
assembled by the Philadelphia 
Works Gallery, one of the nation’s 
leading craft galleries. 

The show includes fibers and 
fabrics; handmade and dyed 
paper; tapestry weavings; and a 
variety of wall-hangings: quilted, 
leather, and chased bronze. 
Through June 4. 


New Jersey State Museum, 
West State Street, Trenton. 
609-292-6308. ‘‘Illusions and Ar- 
tistry: Japanese Shadow 
Puppets,”’ figures and myths from 
the Far East. The show runs for 
the next several months. 

‘A World of Wire and Light,” a 
Sci-Tech Center exhibit, through 
September 4. The exhibit em- 
phasizes the human element and 
the social impact of technology. 

Also through September 4, 
‘After Eden: American Land- 
Scape, 1875-1925,’’ which chronicles 
the transition from the Hudson 
River school of landscape painting 
to contemporary abstraction. 
Features 59 works by such famed 
American artists as Winslow — 
Homer, Thomas Eakins, and 
Charles Burchfield. =” 
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Joy Kreves Gallery, 15 Race 
Street, Frenchtown. 201-996-2136. 
Works by Lambertville multi- 
media artist Barry Snyder, father 
of Princeton Gallery of Fine Art 
owner Gary Snyder, in an exhibi- 
tion entitled, ‘‘The World of Barry 
Snyder,”’ through June 26. 


Hopewell Frame Gallery, Broad 
and Mercer streets. 609-466-0817. 
New paintings by Janet Purcell 
Piggott, through July 2. 


Genest Gallery and Sculpture 
Garden, 121 North Union Street, 
Lambertville. 609-397-4022. ‘‘Magic 
Realism,”’ works by Marilyn Fus- 
field. Through July 3. 


The Cafe, 19 North Union Street, 
Lambertville. 609-984-3459. ‘‘Three 
Views of Cornwall,’’ photography 
exhibit, through May 31. 


Upstairs Gallery, Peddler’s Vil- 
lage, Lahaska, Pennsylvania. 215- 
794-8486. Guest exhibit featuring 
works. by Ranulph Bye. 


Trenton City Museum at Ellars- 
lie, Cadwalader Park. 609-989-3633. 
‘Three Soviet Artists,” a traveling 
exhibition of 200 contemporary 
works visiting the States as part of 
a cultural exchange between the 
Brandywine River Museum in 
Chadds Ford, Pennsylvania, and 
the Hermitage in Leningrad, June 
18 through July 20. 


Artful Deposit Gallery, 9 North 
Main Street, Allentown. 609-259- 
3234. ‘‘New Age Symbolism,”’ 
through May 31. 


Mercer County Community Col- 
lege, Library Gallery, West Wind- 
sor. 609-586-4800. ‘‘A Tile Relief of 
the World’s Land Masses,’’ a 
sculptural collage by the Art Club 
and the International Association. 
On permanent display. 

The gallery is soliciting artwork 


by New Jersey artists dealing with 


the themes of labor or work in 
preparation for a planned exhibit 
to celebrate the 75th anniversary 
of the U.S. Department of Labor. 
Call 609-586-4800, ext. 588 for more 
information. 


Student Photo Exhibit, at the 
East Windsor Municipal building 
on Lanning Boulevard, photos 
from Mercer County Community 
College. Through May 30. 


New Deal art, at the Labor 
Education Center of Rutgers’ In- 
stitute of Management and Labor 
Relations, Ryders Lane, New 
Brunswick. 201-932-7237. Works of 
New Deal artist Leon Bibel. In- 
cludes paintings and prints in- 
fluenced by the Depression years, 
as well as wood sculptures recently 


completed by Bibel. Through May 
27. 
a 


Jane Voorhees Zimmerli Art 
Museum, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick. 201-932-7237. From the 
Matsukata Collection of Ukiyo-e 
Prints, 50 woodblock prints, 
through May 31. Matsukata, who 
attended Rutgers College with the 
Class of 1889, was president of 
Kawasaki Dockyards for 30 years 


until his retirement in 1928. = 


Prostitution and bordellos — a 
prevalent theme in French art at 
the turn of the century — is the sub- 
ject of 50 French works on view 
through May 31. 


Medical Center at Princeton, 
609-921-7700. Joy H. Barth shows 
her work in the Dining Room 
Gallery through May 20. 


Mary Jacobs Library, 64 
Washington Steet, Rocky Hill. 
609-924-7073. Jewelry by Valorie 


Johnson. Handmade, original - 


designs in gold and silver, 
embellished with precious and 
semi-precious stones. 


Re 


“A Taste of Culture” 


Enjoy 


Greek-American Cuisine 
in Historic Bucks County 


Now serving a fine selection of 
wines to complement your dining. 


American Express Cards Accepted 


215-345-7744 
96 W. State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
Lunch & Dinner Tuesday thru Saturday 
‘Never on Sunday and Monday too.” 


A ladies agreement: 
Deborah Sands, top, 


of Creative Hands, 
and Nan Pickens of 


Chosen Works, have 


agreed not to buy 
from the same sup-— 
pliers. Each opened 
her store because of 
a life-long love for 
crafts. 


( Are you getting what 


CHOSEN WORKS 


FISH POTTERY 


PIE PLATES 
VASES 
BAKING DISHES 
SERVING PLATES 


BOTH USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE 


POTTERY AVAILABLE FROM MANY 
FINE CRAFTSPEOPLE 


Hours: 10-6 Mon-Sat 
Thurs. until 9 p.m. 


61 Main Street, Kingston, NJ 08528 
609-924-7177 


you want in your life? 


Mercer Communications, Inc. is again 
presenting: 
Strategic Success Planning Seminar 


The seminar is designed to maximize your 
potential in your current position or to identify your 
resources to make a career change. 

Strategic Success Planning will enable you 


_ give you a step by step plan to attain your goals. 


Call 396-1957 to register for the 
Princeton area Seminar in June. 


. Mercer Communications, Inc. 
- PO Box 3070 


S 


to define your own success in all areas of your life and — 


e Princeton, NJ . 08543 


Returning for Reunions Weekend! 


LAST FOUR PERFORMANCES 


N Tac HVIN 


McCARTER THEATRE 


FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, JUNE 3rd & 4th > 


at 7:30 and 10 p.m. 


Tickets at McCarter Box Offipe 
EASYCHARGE 
609-683-8000 
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Permanent Hair Removal 


ee remove unwanted facial and 
body haitee 


@ LICENSED AND BOARD CERTIFIED 
@ “Complimentary Consultation”’ 
@ Free Parking 
_ @ Reasonable Rates 
@ Individual Insulated Probes 


MEMBER: 


e@ American Electrolysis Association 
e@ International Guild of Professional Electrolysists 
@ Electrologists Association of New Jersey 


Mary Ann Kara, C.P.E. 


12 Roszel Rd., Suite 204-C 
Princeton, New Jersey 


609-987-0088 
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‘DID YOU SEE THIS 
- BOOKLET ABOUT CHIROPRACTIC 
_ IN READER'S DIGEST? 


If not, you can get 
a copy FREE! 


E+ If you do not know much about 
_ Chiropractic and its method of health 
_ Care, you should. 
_ Why? 

Because chiropractic is the second 
_ fargest health-care profession in the 
_U.S., and hundreds of thousands of 
people are getting effective relief 


not only with back problems, but 
also with a wide variety of health 
- disorders. 


Dr. Clifford Hochberg : 


Chiropractor- 
Princeton Meadows Office Ctr, Plainsboro Rd - Suite 1230 \ 
é 609-799-0001 


_ | OFFICE FURNITURE 
_& SUPPLIES 


Office space planning and interior design. 
_ Complete selection of desks, chairs, files & safes. 
Your local source for all your office needs. 


FREE 
DELIVERY 


COMPUTER PERIPHERALS 
NOW AVAILABLE FOR 
YOUR IBM-PC OR 
COMPATIBLES. 


VISA & MASTERCARD 
ACCEPTED 


Established 
1964 


087-5411 


0 Nottingham Way ‘Trenton 
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Gardens o’ Plenty in Bucks 


Lenteboden’s show flowers are now in full bloom, 
Summer events and outings are taking root, too 


hether you have a 
grand backyard garden, a tiny plot 
in need of a few bright blooms, or 
just a yen to see nature’s beauty, 
you will enjoy a visit to Lenteboden 
near New Hope, Pennsylvania. 

This display is the only commer- 
cial show garden in the U.S., accor- 
ding to proprietor Charles Mueller. 
He calls it his living catalog. And 
indeed it is a gardening dictionary 
come to life. There are some 50,000 
bulbs in bloom in more than 1,200 
separate plantings by variety. 

While private gardens may show 
greater numbers of flowers, none 
show more different types. ‘‘We 
have more varieties here than any 
garden in the U.S.’’ To see a more 
varied display, you'd have to 
travel to Keukenhoef, Holland, 
Mueller said. 

Now in the height of spring 
bulbs, Lenteboden is showing tall 
May flowering tulips, scillas and 
late daffodils through the end of 
May. 

Lenteboden is open seven days a 
week, from 10 to 6 for browsing and 
purchasing. It’s easy to find on 
Pennsylvania Route 32, River 
Road, one and a half miles north of 
New Hope proper. 

Not all bulbs must be planted in 
fall. Spring planting time is upon 
us. Peruvian daffodils, for exam- 
ple, long-stemmed plants with 
large, fragrant blossoms, can be 
planted every two weeks from 


April through mid-June for suc- ~ 


cessive blooms. They grow vigor- 
ously and increase yearly, accor- 


ding to Meuller. 


All planting information is 
generously dispensed by the staff 
and the very accessible Mueller, 
who has been in the bulb business 
since his college days in the 1920s. 

During the Depression, after the 
bulb company he worked for went 
broke, Mueller started his own 
business in East Orange, with a 
show garden in South Orange. He 
moved to New Hope in 1946. During 
World War II, Dutch bulbs were 
impossible to get, and his business 
suffered. But it did not go under. 

‘‘We managed to get bulbs from 
England, where they have a small 
tulip-growing industry in Lin- 
colnshire.’’ The West Coast of the 
U.S. also produces bulbs. which 
Mueller sells. But, of course, for 
Holland, bulb production is a ma- 
jor, government-supported in- 


| dustry. 


Today, all Lenteboden’s tulips 


' and daffodils are from Holland. 


Other bulbs are grown domestical- 
ly. For more information or direc- 
tions call 215-862-2033. 

A trip to Lenteboden certainly 
would not take a full day. It could 


_ be combined with a visit to the New 


Hope-Lambertville area or one of 
the neighboring Bucks-Hunterdon 
attractions ranging from antique 
shops to art galleries. There’s 
always the occasional unexpected 
country fair or flea market, the 
picnic site or country inn. Spring 
drives through this hill-and-dale 
countryside bordering the Dela- 
ware River rarely disappoint. 


Good Causes 


Princeton Regional Scholarship 
Foundation, 609-683-7306, Michael 
Giacobello, Trust Company of 
Princeton. ‘“‘A good cause and a 
good course’”’ is promised for the 
Thursday, May 26, golf outing at 
the Springdale Golf Club to raise 
money for financially needy 
college-bound Princeton High 
School graduates. Steve Karnas of 
Coopers & Lybrand heads the com- 
mittee, aided by Mortimer O’Shea 
of Trust Company of Princeton and 
Harry Brener of Brener, Wallack; 
and Hill. 


American Cancer Society Jail 
and Bail at Casa Lupita, May 18 
and 19 to 9 p.m., May 20 to 5 p.m. 
Call 609-394-5000 to have someone 
thrown in the slammer. From 
behind bars, they phone friends 
and relatives to raise bail for the 
fight against cancer. 


Princeton Community 


Tennis 


‘ Program, Princeton Tennis Clasic, 


Wednesday, June 8, to benefit 
education programs, finals at 
Bedens Brook Club, followed by 
gala cocktail party. Zoe Bylin and 
Casey vonSeldeneck chair the 
event, with George Wilson, cor- 
porate coordinator. To send a team 
or sponsor one, call Cookey 
Gilbert, 609-924-4343. 


The American Lung Association 
invites cyclists to participate in its 


‘second annual TransAmerica Bi- 


cycle Trek, scheduled to begin on 
June 6. The route will take bikers 


‘across the continent from the 


Pacific to the Atlantic, and each 
cyclist is expected to raise $5,000 in 
pledges and donations. Call Chris- 
topher Garland at 609-452-2112. 
Early registration is encouraged. 


Annual Raffle of the Stony 
Brook-Millstone Watershed As- 
sociation, June 4. A Suzuki Samu- 


| ROCA EIR 

My business is advising 
people about their 

investments 


review your 
portfolio. 


Call me for an 
appointment to 


rai truck is up for grabs. Call 
609-737-3735 for tickets at $10 each. 


Corporate Cup Olympics spon- 
sored by the Princeton YMCA, 
May 20 and 21. Teams of 10 to 15 
corporate types compete in such 
events as inner tube races, tug-of- 
war and human pyramid building. 
Call David Anderson at 609- 
497-YMCA to participate. 


A Country Auction at the June 
Fete seeks donations for the June 
11 sale. Donations received every 
Tuesday and Saturday from 9 a.m. 
to noon at Princeton House, 905 
Herrontown Road. To arrange a 
pick-up of large items, call 
609-924-1895. 


The Auction! Auction! to benefit 
the Trenton YMCA’s Rape Crisis 
Hotline, begins with a silent auc- 
tion at 4:30, followed by dinner at 6, 
and a live auction at 8, May 21 at 
Scanticon. Call 609-896-7685 for in- 
formation. 


Mercer Street Friends Center, 
30th Anniversary Dinner, May 19 
at 7 p.m. at the Masonic Temple, 
100 South Willow Street in Trenton. 
609-396-1506. 


Walk for a Nuclear-Free Future, 
a 10-K walk sponsored by the Coali- 
tion for Nuclear Disarmament and 
radio station WHWH, 1:30 p.m. 
May 22 at Palmer Square. To walk 
or sponsor a _ walker, call 
609-924-5022. 


Bucks County Designer Show 
House, 215-348-2067. Benefit for 
Doylestown Hospital at the Aldie 
Estate in Doylestown, May 1-27. 


Do Gooders 


YWCA Community Booster Pro- 
gram recruits volunteers for the Y 
and other area organizations. Call 
pt at 609-924-5571 to get involv- 
ed. 


Business Volunteers for the Arts 
of Central New Jersey connects 
volunteers who have professional 
skills with local arts organization 
that need them. Call Jane Tublin, 
arts administrator for New Bruns- 
wick and organizer of the pro- 
gram, at 201-745-5050 to volunteer. 


Meal Mates, Merwick, Medical 
Center at Princeton. 609-921-7700, 
ext. 4589, or 609-734-4589. Vol- 
unteers are trained to work with 
Merwick residents to provide com- 
panionship and assistance during 
meals. The course is free for 
volunteers, $10 for others. 


4 Subsanary of The Prudential (g 


Donald J. Loff 
Senior Vice President-Investments 
609-987-0123 
104 Carnegie Center Bache 
Princeton, NJ 08540 Securities 


Rock Solid. Market Wise. 
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THE PEOPLE’S VOTES 
ARE IN... 


and we are pleased to be among 
your top choices!* 


To Your Health | 


Dealing with Opposition to 
Breastfeeding, a support session 
for breastfeeding moms at the 
Helene Fuld Medical Center, West 
Franklin Avenue in Pennington. 
609-394-6004. 


Princeton YM-YWCA, Paul 
Robeson Place, Princeton, 609- 
924-4497. Stress management 
course, a part of the Princeton Y 
Wellness Series, Tuesdays at 6 
p.m. 


#2 Brunch 
#2 Hamburgers 
#3 Desserts 


#1 American 
#1 Eclectic/ 
Nouvelle 


‘Results as published by TIME OFF’s annual questionnaire 


CHARCUTERIE 
Cafe 


2/24/88 


Young Widows’ Support Group LUNCH: DINNER: 
meets Monday mornings at 9:30 at 11:30-2:30 5:30-9:30 
Bramwell House. Call 609-497-2124 BRUNCH Fri., Sat. till 10:00 
for info. 

11:00-2:30 Closed Mondays 
Women’s Referral Central, help 


683-8388 


PRINCETON SHOPPING CENTER 
RESERVATIONS SUGGESTED 


in finding help provided by the 
State, toll-free, 24-hour hotline, 
800-322-8092. 


Lectures 


Princeton University Public Lec- 
tures, 609-452-6449. Department of 
Astrophysical Sciences open 
house, with a talk on astronomy, 
May 18 at 7:30 p.m., Peyton Hall, 
Ivy Lane. 


Rider College, 2083 Lawrence- 
ville Road, Lawrenceville. 609- 
896-3099. Lunch Box Lectures in the 
Student Center every Wednesday 


phony concerts weekdays at 7:05 
p.m., and the New Jersey Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by 
Hugh Wolff every Sunday evening 


Open sesame! the — 
Muppets take the big 
stage at the Mea- 


Neill P. Flate 


at noon. Free. at 7. 
Mercer County Community Col- ; dowlands May 25 CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT ~ 
lege, Old Trenton Road in West Outings through 29. 


Windsor. 609-586-4800. ‘‘How to Pay 


for College,’’ a workshop for mid- Princeton Art Association trip to 609-799-2372 
dle-income families in educta- Northern California, May 20-June 
tional financial planning, May 24, 1. A guided tour of art venues in Folk Music : 
7-10 p.m. Cost: $30. and around San Francisco. : : 

Older Women’s League sponsors $1,399.88. Call 609-921-9173. a — . rae Guna tniy 
ear ix cceravant tipict. Tip to National Gallery in Irish folk musicians, 8 p.m. May 

P y WvISt Washington, May 25.Callforreser- 20, Christ Congregation Church, 55 

Holly B. Odell on dependence in ] . 
relationships entitled, ‘““Loosen the —— Mis at ape oe pease ge Ra can : : 
Ties that Strangle’’ at Bucks Coun- Raritan Valley Community Col- ee The Office Center 
ty Community College in New- lege trip to China leaves May 31. _ Nassau Inn Folk Showcase, an Suite 1136 : 
town, May 21. Call 215-968- $2,219 for five cities in two weeks. Open stage Monday nights at 9 in 666 Plainsboro Road & 


8182. Odell will speak again on the 
24th at Rutgers as part of the Sixth 
Annual New Jersey Research Con- 


ference on Women on the topic, 
“The Sexual Self.”’ 
932-9072. 


Princeton Forrestal Village, 
Caswell Massey, 111 Main Street. 
609-520-0557. Lecture on reducing 
Stress with aroma therapy, Satur- 
day, May 21, 2 to 4 p.m., with 
Margot Latimer and Cindy Decem- 
brano. 


On the Radio 


Call 201- 


WWFM, 89.1-FM, Trenton: Mer- 
cer County Community College 
jazz and classical station. Jazz dai- 


ly from 9 p.m. to midnight; 


classical music daily from 5:30 
a.m. until 9 p.m., including sym- 


Call 201-526-1200, ext. 312. 


Princeton University Alumni 
Colleges and Outings, educational 
trips with a limited number of 
spaces available for non-alums, 
are scheduled throughout the year 
to such places as Martha’s Vine- 
yard, the Paleolithic Caves of 
Spain and France, the Loire Valley 
and Paris, and Montana. Call 
609-452-5854 for information. 


A trip to Israel, conducted by 
Isratours and sponsored by Con- 
gregation Beth Chaim of West 
Windsor, is slated for July 3, 
departing from Kennedy Airport. 
Rabbi Eric Wisnia will lead this 
two-week tour in honor of Israel’s 
40th anniversary. Open to the com- 
munity at large. 609-799-9401. 


the Tap Room. Toreserve a time to 
perform, call 609-466-1428. 


Delaware River Mill Society 
presents its 1988 folk concert series 
at the 150-seat Prallsville Mill in 
Stockton. Singer-songwriter John 
Gorka performs Saturday, June 11, 
at 8 p.m. For information on order- 
ing tickets by mail, call 
609-734-8434. 

The series is co-sponsored by 
‘Music You Can’t Hear on the 
Radio,”’ the Sunday evening folk 
music show on WPRB-FM hosted 
by John Weingart. Weingart, 
whose show has been on the air 
(from 6:30 to 10 p.m.) for more 
than 13 years, now is offering tape 
subscriptions to the show, for those 
outside his listening area. For in- 
formation write to him at R. D. 1, 
Box 25, Stockton 08559. 


; 


estimate. 


‘Lloyd Bezar 


Compare Allstate for value. | 
Absolutely no obligation. f 
| Call now for an 


609 921-6613 


168 Montgomery Knoll-Route 206 
Princeton-Rocky Hill, NJ 08553 


Call for a quote on your auto 
| or homeowners Insurance. 


Allstate Insurance Company 


609 896-4844 


Lawrenceville, NJ 08648 


eonyew 
we” ie 


662 Whitehead Road 


Hugh J. Fallon 


won cosa sl 


Plainsboro, NJ 08536 


MAZUR NURSERY 
) is featuring 


: as A Large Selection of Blooming 
' Hanging Baskets 


Planters for Decks or Patios 


Blooming Potted Rose Bushes 
and Azaleas 


Add a Touch. of Color 
to your Garden With Blooming 
Annuals and Perennials 


Spice up your Gourmet Meals 
With Fresh Grown Herbs 


Location: 265 
Bakers Basin Road. 
From Old Princeton 

Pk follow Franklin 
Corner Rd to Alt Rt 
1 where Franklin 

Corner Rd be- 
comes Bakers Ba- 

sin Rd. 


We Deliver to: 
Lawrenceville, Princeton 
Plainsboro, W. Windsor 


609-587-9150 


Sat- Sun Sam-4: 
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PAM & GARY MOUNT 
(609) 924-2310 


| 330 COLD SOIL ROAD 
F PRINCETON, NJ 08540 


a 


CHPRDS 
WwW 


KITE DAY 


BRING YOUR OWN OR MAKE ONE HERE 


SATURDAY, MAY 21 
SUNDAY, MAY 22 


10 AM-5 PM 


LIVE COUNTRY MUSIC 
—Tripping Up Stairs - Sat. 
—Daisy Jug Band- Sun. 
KITE FLYING 

IN THE PASTURE 


CHUCK WAGON EXPRESS uw PRINCETON 
—Barbequed Chicken Ba 3 
CLOWN SHOW 4 a rs 

KITE MAKING = g 

FARM ANIMALS a - 

—Chicks Hatching 9 re) CARTER RD. 

PONY RIDES ag  TERHUNE 

WAGON RIDES THROUGH THE ORCHARD Fal ORCHARDS 

SHEEP SHEARING (Sunday only) O LAWRENCEVILLE 


LENAPE INDIAN STORIES & DANCES 
TURTLE BACK ZOO- Native NJ animals 
FUND RAISING FOR YWCA CAMP SCHOLARSHIPS 


ADMISSION $2.00 
(Children under 3 free) 


LINOTRONIC OUTPUT 


NOW IN PRINCETON AREA 


Take advantage of an artistic team with 
over 85 years experience, whose customers 
include 100 of the Fortune 500 companies. 


In addition to our traditional graphic arts 
services (design & art, typesetting, and 
camera work) we now specialize in high- 
resolution output for customers using IBM 
or Apple Macintosh DTP systems. 


Your files can be picked up or sent by modem, 
then printed at 1270 or 2540 dpi and returned 
to you the next day. Give us a try. 


GRAPHIC 
CONNEXIONS, we. 


10 Abeel Road, Cranbury, NJ 08512 


Fax: (609) 655-0612 e Modem: (609) 655-5336 


Ke 2076) 
-89/0 e 


a 
2| 5 CENTS PER COPY 


QUALITY KODAK COPYING 
3M OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCIES 


= | .50 EACH 
| THE COPY CENTER 


Between the Princeton Shopping Center 
= and Route 206 (ample parking) 


= CALL (609) 921-2748 
= ‘FREE PICK-UP — DELIVERY 


Jobs requiring extra handling (not duplicator ready) 
will be price-adjusted for the additional labor. 
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_ Memorial Weekend: It’s Hot 


Stunt kite championships take flight in Wildwood, 
In Somerville, the big Kruger-Anderson bike tour 


f you’re looking for some 
good, clean outdoor fun Memorial 
Day weekend, New Jersey is the 
place to be. Two very big events 
happening within driving distance 
of Princeton promise to provide 
plenty of pleasant ways to pass the 
time. 

In Somerville, Memorial Day 
will see the 45th Annual Kruger- 
Anderson Memorial Tour of So- 
merville, the oldest major bike 
race in the country. It’s Somer- 
ville’s claim to fame, and draws 30 
to 40 thousand spectators every 
year. The 50-mile enclosed circle 
race loops around Main Street, 
Bridge Street, High Street, East 
End Avenue, and Mountain Ave- 
nue. 

“There’s not really a bad place 
to watch from,’’ says Dan Puntillo, 
who has been a volunteer orga- 
nizer of the Tour of Somerville for 
10 years. ‘‘But the corners are 
especially good, since the racers 
need to do some heavy-duty cy- 
cling when they turn.”’ 

In addition to the main event, 
which brings nearly all the major 
male cyclists in the country and a 
few years ago hosted Olympic 
speedskater and professional cy- 
clist Eric Heiden (who wiped out 
on one of the corners early in the 
race and dropped out), there are 
four other races. The women’s pro- 
fessional race is about 25 miles; 
races for kids 9 to 11, 12 to 14, and 
15 to 17 are shorter. The festivities 
begin around 8 a.m. and will in- 
clude a parade, a family fun run, 
and the ceremonial induction of 
new members into the U.S. Cycling 
Hall of Fame, which makes its 
home in Somerville. 

The men’s race usually begins 
around 3 p.m. But if you can’t 
make it to Somerville because you 
have your heart set on a trip to the 
beach Memorial Day weekend, 
don’t despair. There’s an event 
for you too, on the beach in 
Wildwood. And wild is just what it 
promises to be. 

The East Coast Stunt Kite Cham- 
pionships, brainchild of Roger 
Cheuning, proprietor of The Mea- 
dow Mouse kite shop in Mor- 
risville, will attract 75 serious kite 
competitors from around the coun- 
try May 28 through 30 to a strip of 
sand between Wildwood and Glen- 
wood avenues in Wildwood. 

Participants will compete in 10 
events for about $3,500 in prizes. 
The public is invited to witness 
these feats of flying at no charge. 
Well, in truth, beachgoers in Wild- 
wood and surrounding towns won’t 
really have a choice in the matter, 
because Cheuning says there will 
be an event for big kites that will 
be visible for miles around. How 
big are these kites? ‘‘Really big,”’ 


Cheuning says. ‘Just look up and 
you’ll know where to find us.”’ 

The star attraction of the com- 
petetition is the team ballet con- 
test, where pairs fly stunt kites in 
patterns choreographed to music, 
which Cheuning characterizes as 
“Blue Angel-type flying,’ refer- 
ring to the Air Force’s synchroniz- 
ed jet flying team. And for the first 
time in the event’s three-year his- 
tory, an event called Innovative 
Free-F light will be staged. 

“It’s a total-immersion type of 
performance,’’ Cheuning says of. 
the Innovative Free-Flight, which 
will be judged not only on kite- 
flying skill, but also on what the 
“‘nilot,’’ as Cheuning calls all kite 
flyers, does while he flys his kite. 


Seoul Bound 


Olympic rowing trials at 
Mercer County Park (it 
sounds incongruous but it’s 
true) will be held Friday, 
May 27, at 4 p.m., and 
Saturday and Sunday, May 

28 and 29, starting at 8:30 
a.m. For this weekend, 
women’s lightweight singles 
and men’s doubles are sche- 
duled. Because more con- 
testants have registered 
than were expected, the 
events may start on Thurs- 
day. For information, call 
609-989-6530. 

The next events, the 
men’s lightweight doubles 
and the juniors, are set for 
July 15, 16, and 17. Then, 
the men’s heavyweight 
pairs are August 26, 27, and 
28. Doubles consist of four 
oars and two people; pairs 
are two oars and two peo- 


ple. 


‘“‘They fly two or three at once, or 
they dance or do acrobatics,” 
Cheuning explains. ‘‘We have peo- 
ple show up in capes and do a 
bullfight thing with the kite: It’s 
just all sorts of crazy stuff.” 

All performances in the competi- 
tion will be judged on a 10-point 
scale by a panel of three judges, 
one of whom will be ADR employee 
Mike Carroll. The kite-flying fun 
kicks off at 10 a.m. on the 28th, and 
continues the next day. If wind or 
rain problems interfere and make 
additional time necessary, the 
competition will last through 
Memorial Day. 


Traveling Tigers 


The Alumni Council of Princeton 
University offers an Alumni Col- 
leges and Outings program of 
educational trips for alumni, 
parents, and friends, and that 


could include you, even if you 
never donned the orange and 
black. 

Events planned for 1988-’89 in- 
clude nature trips to Chesapeake 
Bay and Montana, a mystery 
weekend on Martha’s Vineyard, 
and overseas expeditions to 
Europe and Africa. Although the 
majority of participants have 
some connection with the universi- 
ty, a small number of spaces do 
become available for non-uni- 
versity participants. 

“It’s open to all,’’ says Mary 
Halsey, administrator of the pro- 
gram. “But people should realize 
that most of the people will have a 
very direct connection with the 
university. They’re not the orange- 
and-black rah-rah types you see at 
Alumni Day — we get a slightly dif- 
ferent clientele — but still you have 
to be ready to put up with it.”’ 

Unlike the alumni travel pro- 
grams offered by some other 
schools, the Princeton outings are 
quite academic, Halsey said. 

‘“‘There are lots of lectures on 
these trips,’’ she says. ‘‘It’s 
definitely not a fun get-away type 
thing. There’s not a whole lot of 
free time for shopping and sight- 
seeing, except sightseeing that’s 
integral to the theme. There aren’t 
any tests, and you don’t have to 
take notes, but it’s very much like 
taking a short class, and if that’s 
not what you’re interested in, you 
could be disappointed.”’ 

But Halsey reports that she has 
received few complaints from par- 
ticipants in the trips, which range 
in price from about $500 for an ex- 
tended weekend in the States to 
more than $5,000 for the longer 
trips abroad. To find out more, call 
Halsey at 609-452-5815. The first 
trip begins June 12. 


Community Building 


Princeton Forrestal Village, the 
mall that doesn’t look like one, has 
been hailed by architecture critics 
for its attempt to bring small-town 
ambience to a commercial retail 
setting. 

But realizing that a town needs a 
sense of community in addition to 
buildings, the Toombs Develop- 
ment Company is now offering 
meeting space to local community 
service organizations. The 
village’s marketing center con- 
ference room, which can comfor- 
tably hold 20 to 30 people, is given 
free for the asking to civic, 
religious, or community non-profit 
groups. 

Groups currently benefitting 
from the Toombs commitment to 
community involvement include 
the New Jersey State Council on 
the Arts, Princeton Lamaze, which 


PC SOLUTIONS OF CENTRAL N.J. 


P.O. Box 3093 


Princeton, NJ 08543 


REASONABLE RATES 
609-426-0731 


CONSULTING 


TRAINING 
SUPPORT 


DATABASE APPLICATIONS 


INSTALLATIONS 


CLONES 
NETWORKS 


COMMUNICATIONS 


— formerly PC SOLUTIONS — 
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offers Lamaze classes there on a 
regular basis, the American 
Cancer Society, the Plainsboro 
Cultural Affairs Committee, 
Princeton High School, and the 
New Jersey Special Olympics. 

Betty Buzard, who organizes the 
program, says the marketing 
center meeting room is available 
whenever the marketing depart- 
ment does not need to use it. In- 
cluded in the room are a VCR and 
slide projector, which are also 
available for use. 

To reserve a spot in the Prince- 
ton Forrestal Village’s meeting 
room program, call Buzard at 
609-799-7400. 


Hillier’s Highlights 


Hillier, the large-scale architec- 
tural firm, currently offers an ex- 
hibit of more than 50 of its small- 
scale models of works in progress 
at the company’s headquarters, 
500 Alexander Park on Alexander 
Road in West Windsor. 

The exhibit, which includes 
models of the new AT&T head- 
quarters in Bridgewater, a hew of- 
fice building at Carnegie Center, 
and Station Plaza in Trenton, was 
created for Hillier’s 10th Annual 
Career Day and College Fair in 
April. 

The exhibit runs each weekday 
from 3 to 6 p.m. through June 10. 
Call 609-452-8888 for more informa- 
tion. 


Chimney Hill Tour 


New Jersey congressman James 
Courter and Trenton businesswo- 
man Mary G. Roebling will co-host 
the New Jersey Association for 
Retarded Citizens/Mercer Unit’s 


Loosening ties: 

Feminist activist Hol- 
ly B. Odell will speak 
about dependence in 
relationships May 21 
at the Bucks County 
College and again on 
the 24th at Rutgers. 


2 Oe eS 


“Mansions in May”’ reception at 
the Chimney Hill Farm in 
Lambertville on Thursday, May 
26, from 6 to 8 p.m. 

The reception, at the designer 
show house and soon-to-be bed and 
breakfast owned by Frederick 
Root and Kenneth Turi just south 
of Lambertville off of Route 29, will 
include drinks and snacks, a tour 
of the 1820 farmhouse and surroun- 
ding gardens, and a silent auction 
featuring items donated by area 
businesses. 

Proceeds, from the event will 
benefit the Mercer ARC’s pro- 
grams in daycare, job training, 
and supervised housing for 
developmentally disabled children 
and adults in Mercer County. 
Ticket prices start at $35 for in- 
dividuals. For reservations, call 
the ARC at 609-393-2483. 


Sixth Annual New Jersey 
Research Conference on Women at 
Douglass College of Rutgers Uni- 
versity in New Brunswick, May 24. 
Academic feminism in 31 political- 
ly correct panel discussions. Call 
the Institute for Research on 
Women at 201-932-9072 to reserve a 


spot. 


by the Old Mill Hill Society on 


Mill Hill Flea Market, sponsored 


bag. 


no trouble at all. 


& “Suddenly, I was 20 miles 
from home and scared to death.” 


I'll never forget that day. It was hot and | was really dry, so when | got to 
the deli on 29, | bolted off my bike and grabbed for my wallet in the saddle 


It wasn’t there. | looked again. Nuts, | forgot it. 

Panic crept up my legs and engulfed my whole body in seconds. What if 
my bike breaks. I’m stuck. | don’t even have a dime and I’m 20 miles from 
home. | can’t call anyone for help. 

Then just as suddenly as | got scared, | got calm again. What was there 
to worry about? | bought my bike at Jay’s Cycle and it has never failed me. 
In fact, I’ve put over 500 miles on this baby in the past year and I’ve had 


With the crisis behind me, | found the nearest shade, took a drink of my 
water, and then spent some quiet time psyching myself for the ride home. 


> 


Princeton 
249 Nassau Street 
(609) 924-7233 
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Raleigh, Trek and more. 


Plainsboro 
Plainsboro Road 

Princeton Meadows Shopping Center 
(609) 275-6234 

Raleigh, Schwinn and more. ey 
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Market Street between Mercer and 
Jackson in Trenton, May 21 from 9 
to 2. Rain date May 22. Proceeds 
will support the Society’s rehabi- 
litation and preservation efforts in 
the trendifying Mill Hill section of 
the city. 

Howell Living History Farm, on 
Pleasant Valley Road off of Route 
29 two miles south of Lambertville, 
609-397-0449. Spring honey flow, 
May 21; Memorial Day hayrides, 
May 28 and 29. 

Devon Horse Show and Country 


Fair at the Devon Fairgrounds on 
Route 30 in Devon, Pennsylvania. 
A very big outdoor horse show, 


‘May 22-30. 


Carnegie Sailing Club. Sunday 
racing continues through June 26. 
Call Walt Gibson, 609-921-8976 or 
Bernie Breitbart, 609-921-0339. 

New Jersey Special Olympics, 
609-987-2557. Volunteers are needed 
for the June 28 through July 1 
games to be held at Princeton 
University. The organization is 
headquartered in space donated by 


Toombs Development at 100-390 
Village Boulevard, Princeton For- 
restal Village. Diana Crafa, assis- 
tant vice president of Merrill 
Lynch, Plainsboro, directs the 
Tuesday, June 28, opening cere- 
monies. 

Professional Singles Dinner: 
food, networking and dancing at a 
private home in Somerset; 
201-873-2295. 


Team Trivial Pursuit: Yellow 
Brick Toad: Route 179, Lambert- 
ville, 7:30 p.m. 609-397-3100. 


OOWER OR LATER 


by Athol Fugard 


Ful 


directed by Jamie Brown 
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“MASTER HAROLD”... 
and the boys 


Sam and Willie 
have protected 
Halley his whole life, 
and now he 

can’t protect them, 
especially from 

his own pain 


Friday, July 8 at 8 p.m. 
* $20 - $30 


SUMMER 


World Premiere 


Blues .. . ‘nuff said 


McCARTER THEATRE’S 


FUN 


GEORGE WINSTON 
Monday, June 20 at 8 p.m. * $16 - $25 


THE MISS FIRECRACKER CONTEST 
Thursday, July 14 - Sunday, July 31 * $15 


SMOKE ON THE MOUNTAIN 
Thursday, July 21 - Friday, July 29 * $15 


ED POLCER AND THE CONDON GANG 


.. . Jazz tour of America 
Monday, July 18 * $9 - $15 


JIMMY McGRIFF & HANK CRAWFORD 


Monday, July 25 * $9 - $15 


CHINESE GOLDEN DRAGON 


ACROBATS AND MAGICIANS 
Monday, July 11 at 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. * $7 - $12 


IN PRINCETONs# 


GET 


YOU! 


CALL EASY-CHARGE: 
609-683-8000 


12-6 p.m. * Major Credit Cards Welcome 


x 


McCARTER THEATRE 


Center for the Performing Arts 


Princeton, NJ 
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Bucks Is Back, with Hal Grossman & Friends 


, 


was born in a trunk,” 
Hal Grossman said bluntly, with- 
out a trace of a smile, when asked 
how all this got started — this 
straight-from-the-1940s-style 
movies story of a show business 
personality whose career has in- 
cluded some of the most dazzling 
names in American theater and 
who now presides, as producer and 
artistic director, over the newly 
revamped Bucks County Play- 
house. 

How did he get started and how 
_ did he manage to end up in New 
Hope? Some of us haven’t set foot 
in New Hope since the best of that 
tourist trap began spilling over in- 
to Lambertville 10 years ago. Why 
cross a rickety bridge for an ice 
cream cone? Can he really put a 
bit of the devil back in Bucks Coun- 
ty? 

Maybe so. Certainly he has the 
background and has demonstrated 
the talent to create the kind of 
magic necessary to turn what had 
been, until last year, a slut of a 
theater — an empty, hopeless 
dump — into a showpiece of enter- 
tainment that must compete with 
Broadway if it wants to seduce the 
greater Princeton market. 

_ He’s off to a good start, with a 
gala opening night last month that 
featured Tammy Grimes in a tour- 
de-force of a one-woman show 
(belting out Broadway hit tunes 
from the past, cracking jokes, deft- 
ly demonstrating a bit of the art of 
the limerick and ‘‘reader’s the- 
ater’). After the performance 
everyone who thinks he is anyone 
in Bucks County showbiz dashed 
over to the also newly refurbished 
Logan Inn for an opening night 
bash and a sing-in at the piano bar. 
Won’t it be swell if it all works out 


according to Hal Grossman’s . 


plan? 
' The essence of the plan is sim- 
ple: 


high-spirited, grown-ups’ 


theater with big name stars at 
country store prices in a theater 
‘that really works, and with a 
‘season that extends through to 
Thanksgiving. With ticket prices 
starting at $18 per seat (even less 
for subscribers) and going no 
higher than $25, it’s more like buy- 
ing a bit of tasty, bargain- 
basement sin from the devil than 
selling the devil one’s soul. 

A stroll around the New Hore- 
Lambertville area and a picnic 
dinner of the banks of the 
Delaware adds a touch of paradise 
to the evening — in other words, 
you can have the best of both of the 
other-worlds. Dine in heaven, 
frolic in hell. “Give "Em Hell 
Harry!’’, in fact, is the theater’s 
current headliner, starring Kevin 
McCarthy, which runs_ through 
May 22. Then comes ‘‘La Cage aux 
Folles”’ with Shelley Berman, run- 
ning through June 12, and then, 
and then, and then. . . but how did 
all this begin? 

Hal Grossman is the brainchild 
behind it all, and he really was 
born in a trunk, such a trunk as 
would make Judy Garland fade 
back into the obscurity of 
Pocatello. 

“T’m the third generation of a 
theater family,’’ Grossman began 
one sunny morning in late April. 
Outside, the calmness of the 
Delaware flowing gracefully along 
belied the fact that the Playhouse 
had just survived its opening night. 
Inside the office, phones were ring- 
ing, and a gaggle of office workers 
struggled amidst a flurry of papers 
and confusion to juggle ticket 
seekers, advertising salesmen, bill 
collectors, job seekers, and 
tourists wandering off the beaten 
path. 

‘“My grandfather emigrated to 
America from Europe around the 
turn of the century, with his own 

company of actors — they called 


Bright lights: Ha/ Grossman’s formula is 
big name stars and country store prices. 


by Michael Dorn 


themselves artistes in those days,”’ 
Grossman recalled. “It was a 
repertory company that did all of 
its own work, wrote plays and 
skits, produced, directed. The 
whole family pitched in, backstage 
-and in the ticket office. They did 
Shakespeare in Yiddish and toured 
the whole country. This was the 
world I was born into.”’ 

Grossman appeared in a movie 
at age five, and didn’t start school 
until the age of seven. “I was too 
busy selling souvenir programs 
and generally helping out my 
father, his brother, and my grand- 
father.”’ 


Ga: story had a 
vaguely familiar ring — he con- 
jures up W.C. Field’s assorted por- 
trayals of theatrical impressarios, 
and those show business films of 
theater families — the one about 
the Barrymores and that one 
(what was the name of it?) with 
Ethel Merman and Donald O’Con- 
ner and Marilyn Monroe in a 
cameo role, and... . but, wait a 
minute! This story is reality. 
Grossman’s family really did this, 
and here he is in New Hope in his 
own theater, doing it again. 

In 1928, when Grossman was 
7-years-old, his father settled the 
family in New York City and foun- 
ded the Association of Theatrical 
Press Agents and Managers. Hal 
Grossman still carries in his wallet 
his father’s original membership 
card. From the start, Dad 
Grossman began teaching Hal the 
basics of running the business side 
of theater. He apparently had no 
trouble juggling show business and 
school. ‘‘I guess I must have been 
smart,’’ Grossman says with an 
enigmatic wink. ‘I skipped five 
grades.”’ eS 

In his teens, Grossman learned 
how to handle the theater payrolls, 
continued to sell souvenirs and pro- 
grams, learned how to handle tem- 
peramental actors and got his first 
taste of directing. Every aspect of 
the theater was in his blood and he 
had lots of ideas. 

Along came World War II. 
Grossman joined the army, which, 
upon considering his life-long work 
in the theater, logically assigned 
Grossman to the tank corps, later 
transferring him to the medics. 
Not until the end of the war did 
Grossman have a chance to use his 
producer’s skill; he opened an of- 
ficer’s nightclub in Hiedelberg. 

Then it was back to Broadway. 
His first hurdle was joining the 
theater union, for the free- 
wheeling days of his grandfather’s 
theater life were long vanished. 
Grossman landed a job managing 
the 48th Street Theater, where he 
spent four and a half years as 
general manager during the spec- 
tacularly successful run of the 
play, Harvey. 

“T was there for every perfor- 
mance,’’ Grossman told me. “I 
saw all the big stars play the lead 
role — Frank Fay, James Stewart 
(who recreated the part in the film 
version), Joe E. Brown.”’ 

In 1951, Grossman joined forces 
with Mike Todd, as his general 
manager, in opening up the new 
Jones Beach Marine Stadium. 
Their first production was Johann 
Strauss’ ‘“‘A Night in Venice.” 
Soon, hgwever, he was on the road 
— taking shows such as “Roma- 
noff and Juliet” and ‘‘The Boys 
from Syracuse’’ to the hinterlands, 
backed by corporate sponsors such 
as McCann Erickson, Milliken, and 
Nabisco. 


It was during his industrial show 
business days that he got his first 
taste of New Hope, when he 
brought ‘‘Auntie Mame’’ to the St. 
John Terrell’s (Lambertville) 
Music Circus, in 1958, with Sylvia 
Sydney in the title role. He found 
the area physically beautiful and 
intellectually exciting. Perhaps 
the seeds of taking over the Play- 
house himself were planted then, 
but a lot of water passed under the 
bridge before Grossman made his 
1988 return. 

One of the highlights of his 
career, Grossman considers, was 
producing a play about the life of 
Sophie Tucker. He went about it in 
his straightforward manner; he 
simply wrote to the star and said, 
‘‘Hey, it’s about time someone put 
your story on the stage.’’ Sophie 
Tucker agreed, and the play 
‘“‘Sophie,’’ produced and directed 
by Grossman, with music and ly- 
rics by Steve Allen, opened on 
Broadway in 1964 to star-spangled 
reviews. 

The West Coast later became 
home to the roving showman. In 
1979, he moved to California, 
beginning with a night-club act in 


ee 
The Bucks County 
Playhouse is off to a 
good start, with a 
gala opening night 
last month that fea- 
tured Tammy Grimes 
in a one-woman 
show. 
MOO 


San Francisco called “‘Evolution of 
the Blues,’’ which Grossman took 
to the Westwood Playhouse in Los 
Angeles, where it ran for 10 
months. 

While in California, Grossman 
wrote a musical with Harry Essex 
called ‘‘Color of the Blues,”’ in 
cooperation with Motown Produc- 
tions. The musical, Grossman 
says, is ‘‘still on my agenda.” 

He also got involved in other 
shows, including ‘‘Fatty,’’ depic- 
ting the life of the much-maligned 
comic genius Fatty Arbuckle, 
which he produced and directed 
with Art Matrano, who is better 
known today for his work on the 
movie, ‘‘Police Academy.’’ In fact, 
Grossman hopes to team up with 
Matrano again to bring ‘‘Fatty”’ to 
the Playhouse. 

Although Grossman spent his 
share of time in California, to 
describe him as a ‘‘West Coast pro- 
ducer’”’ is silly. His ultimate 
takeover of the Bucks County 
Playhouse seems a natural devel- 
opment in the course of his life, and 
one that is already bringing a 
heady taste of American theater to 
an entertainment-hungry 
Delaware Valley. Grossman says 
the Playhouse is, in fact, attracting 
good crowds, and bringing “great 
reactions” from theater-goers. 


Ti Playhouse seems to have 
been waiting for just such a talent 
as Grossman to put it back in the 
limelight. The sturdy old building, 
perched on the Delaware in the 
heart of downtown New Hope, was 
built in 1790 as a mill; it was con- 
verted into a theater in 1939, rais- 
ing its first curtain with a produc- 
tion of Ben Levy’s “Springtime for 
Henry,”’ starring Edward Everett 
Horton. The opening-night au- 
dience included Moss Hart, George 


On the Bucks Beat 

Tammy Grimes has mov- 
ed her one woman show to 
New York, but the action 
continues at Bucks County 
Playhouse. 

“Give ’Em Hell Harry”’ 
runs through May 22, 
followed by Shelley Berman 
in ‘‘La Cage aux Folles,”’ 
May 25-June 12; ‘‘Nite Club 
Confidential” with Mimi 
Hines, June .5-July 3; 
‘Educating Rita,’”’ July 
6-24; and Bonnie Franklin 
in ‘‘Annie Get Your Gun,”’ 
July 26-August 14. 

Also ‘‘Little Shop of Hor 
rors,’’ August 17-September 
4; Kaye Ballard and Sandy 
Dennis in ‘‘The Odd 
Couple,’’ September 7-25; 
“‘Company,’’ September 
28-October 16; and ‘‘An 
Evening with John Raitt 
and Anna Maria Alberghet- 
ti,’’ October 19-November 6. 

For information call 215- 
862-2041. 
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S. Kaufman, Orson Welles, and 
maybe (or maybe not) Dorothy 
Parker. A fledgling theatrical car- 
toonist, Al Hirschfield, provided 
drawings for the occasion. 

The Playhouse enchanted local 


_theatergoers for well over a 


quarter of a century, introducing 
such luminaries as Billie Burke in 
Kaufman’s ‘“‘The Solid Gold Cadil- 
lac’? in 1956, Don Murray in 
Christopher Fry’s ‘“The Lady’s Not 
for Burning”’ in 1957, Bert Lahr in 
S.J. Perelman’s ‘“‘The Beauty 
Part,’ in 1961, Julie Harris in 
Brendan Behan’s ‘‘The Hostage”’ 
in 1965, ‘““The Lion in Winter”’ in 
1966 — to name just a few of the 
highlights old-timers remember 
well. 

Can Grossman bring back the 
former glory? Or will VCRs still 
keep local folk at home? So far, 
Grossman is doing just fine. He has 
smoothed the ruffled feathers of 
the Actors Equity Association, 
whose labor dispute in 1984 had put 
an end to professional contracts, 
and almost closed the theater. 
Buying the Playhouse, along with 
the Pocono Playhouse near Moun- 
tainhome, Pa., from Ralph Miller 
and RAM III Productions in Jan- 
uary 1988, Grossman spent the 
winter giving the old girl a much- 
needed face-lift. Tight-lipped about 
his finances, Grossman raised the 
“undisclosed sums” for the ven- 
ture in the traditional way of the 
theater — anonymous backers 
once known in the business as 
“‘angels.”’ 

The interior of the Playhouse 
doesn’t have the razzle-dazzle 
decor of the newly refurbished 
Carnegie Hall, but Grossman’s 
money and time have been well 
spent. It looks like a theater, it 
smells like a theater. The acoustics 
are swell, and the new seats com- 
fortable and comfortably spaced. 

The two-theater purchase may 
be the key to Grossman’s success; 
when a show ends its three-week 
stint at Bucks County, it will move 
to the Poconos for another three 
weeks, making summer stock 
worth the effort and time for the 
Big Name types Grossman hopes 
to attract. 


Grossman is already planning 
his 1989 season, including the pro- 
duction of ‘‘Fatty,”’ which he will 
direct. Before long he may even be 
on stage in person. “I’m giving it 
everything I’ve got,” he said. 


_ “Now it’s up to you.” 
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We wanted to tell you 
we're exactly on target. 
But 
American Demographics 
beat us to the punch. 


When American Demographics, the authoritative monthly 
from Dow Jones & Co., wanted to spotlight the booming new 


Princeton market, it turned to the one newspaper aimed directly 
at that market. We quote from the May, 1988, issue: 


% . ; > ; : 1 has iw : 
e | has space 


U.S. 1’s advertising director, at 609-452-0038. 


To obtain an updated directory of all 2,000 {it used to be 1,500) different businesses served by US. : fs 
send $5 to 870 Mapleton Road, Princeton 08540. We will mail one out pronto, first class. 


U.S. 1 May 18, 1988 
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WILSON GRAPHICS 
AND 
SOFTWARE 


DESKTOP PUBLISHING 


Call us for 
¢ Newsletters, Magazines, Brochures 


e Business Communications: Memos, 
Reports, Proposals, Handbooks, Forms 


¢ Technical and Scientific Reports: 
Equations, Tables, Graphs, Illustrations 


609-243-0130 
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| Princeton corporate community. 


_ © Phone system with answering service 
All utilities and daily cleaning service 
_ © Coffee service 


PLUS: Quality secretarial and word processing services, 


INSTANT OFFICES 


IN 


PRINCETON 


Hf OMG BE 


ty O Inc., the experts in office automation 
services, are now Offering for rent, 


completely furnished, ready to use offices in a brand 
new, modern office building in the heart of the 


Your reasonable rent includes: 


¢ A window office with a view of Princeton countryside (or a 
_ lower priced inside office) 


_ © An attractive reception area with Receptionist 
¢ Quality wood office furnishings and wall-to-wall carpeting 
¢ Daily mail pick up and delivery 

-@ Use of Conference Room 


photocopying, FAX, postage meter and a delivery service, all 
available on premises on a pay-as-you-need basis. 


Inc. (Conveniently located next to the Ramada Inn) 
4365 US Route 1, Princeton, NJ 08540 © 609-452-0018; Ask for Carla 


DEADLINE 
FOR 
ADVERTISING 
IN JUNE 1 ISSUE 


_ May 25 
Call now 
to reserve space! 


609-452-0038 
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Comments and Opinions 


Touring the New War Zone 


Current TV commercials echo a real problem — 
Conscientious employees; incompetent bosses 


hat if business in 
America worked as it’s supposed 
to? For one thing, a new type of TV 
commercial wouldn’t be possible. 

These new commercials aren’t 
like the Chevy ads where young ex- 
ecutives — all shirtsleeves, en- 
thusiasm and cooperation — sit 
around brainstorming about the 
perfect car. 

They don’t tell inspirational 
stories of talent nurtured by ap- 
preciative management, a la Hew- 
lett-Packard; where a creative 
person out jogging pulls up in mid- 
stride as inspiration strikes, 
dashes to the nearest pay phone, 
and calls the office, ‘“‘What if. . .?”’ 

Such upbeat ads are often 
wonderful little mini-movies, shot 
with smooth, sweeping camera 
moves and intricately edited. The 
new breed of corporate commer- 
cial also represents great film art 
— well acted and tightly scripted 
— but of an entirely different 
character. The visual language of 
these new ads is hand-held, rough 
cinema-verite camera work and 
simple edits. The dialogue is tense 
and terse. 

And joy, teamwork, and loyalty 
are not in the plot. The characters 
struggle in a maelstrom of in- 
gratitude and hysterical finger 
pointing. These are documentary- 
style visions of the business world 
as living nightmare. 

Compare two recent commer- 
cials for rival business telephone 
systems: 


In one for MCI, two career 
women are dining at a fine 
restaurant. A subtitle identifies the 
speaker as “‘the office manager.”’ 

Office manager: This morning 
my boss comes storming into my 
office and yells, ‘“‘Why did you 
switch form AT&T to MCI?”’ 

So I tell him how much money 


_ MCI is saving us compared to 


WATS, and how, with MCI, we’re 
saving up to 25 percent on credit 
card calls. 


Then he screams, ‘‘But AT&T is __ 


better quality! Our calls have been 
sounding great! When did you do 
this, anyway?” 

(She smiles triumphantly.) And 
I say, ‘Seven months ago, sir.”’ 


Ever had a boss like that? He 
doesn’t walk into the office and 
say, ‘Look, I’m concerned about 
this change.’’ He storms into the 
office and yells. Even after he’s 
given good news about cost cut- 


ting, he still can’t act professional- 
ly. He screams. 


A commercial for AT&T offers a 
parallel vision of the corporate 
jungle. Scene: Executive wash 
room. Two junior executives 
washing up. Elevator music in the 
background. 

First young executive: Hey, this 
is crazy, this is nuts. 

Second young executive: What’s 
going on? 

First: Remember I told you 
Walsh assigned me to research a 


SEER Ae es Oa 
The premise behind 
the commercials’ 
message is most 
disturbing. Ad agen- 
cies don’t make a 
pitch with anything 
less than widely 
recognizable types. 
The very existence 
of these nightmare 
campaigns reflects 
the crisis in 
American business 
management. 


new phone system for the com- 
pany? 

Second: And you bought one, 
right? 

First: Yeah, hey, he didn’t want 
to do it himself. 

Second: So what else is new? 

First: I made an executive deci- 
sion, okay? This morning I opened 
up the Journal. Full page ad. These 
idiots who sold me this phone 
system have made it obsolete, 
they’ve brought out a new one! 

Second (adjusting tie in mirror): 
Maybe Walsh hasn’t seen it. 

First (leans heavily against op- 
posite wall): He wants to see me in 
his office in 15 minutes. 

Second: Hmmm, I guess he’s 
seen it. 

First (laughing): 
think they’re going to boot me out 
of here over ... this? Do ya? 

Second: What, a phone system? 
Don’t be ridiculous. Relax, John. 

First (looking down): Yeah. 
Thanks... 


But we know better. As the 
camera tightens into a close-up, we 


Letters to the Editor 


You don’t. 


by Richard D. Smith 


know full well we are looking at a 
doomed man. The screen fades to 
black. Unsettling atonal music 
bursts from the sound track. A 
graphic appears in bold white let- 
ters: Who’s going to pay when your 
phone system is made obsolete? 

The message of these commer- 
cials is clear: use our product or 
service and protect yourself 
against bad bosses. 

But the premise behind the 
message is more disturbing than 
any sales pitch. Ad agencies with 
big accounts don’t make a pitch 
with anything less than widely 
recognizable types and situations. 
The very existence of these new 
corporate nightmare campaigns — 
the ads described here are by no 
means the only examples — prove 
how serious the crisis in American 
business management is. 

What has been muttered over 
beers after work is now broadcast 
in prime time: that the incompe- 
tent and even the sociopathic are in 
charge. 


l. nearly 20 years of employ- 
ment (counting summer jobs), I 
have worked for corporations, 
Mom and Pop operations, private- 
ly owned companies, and state 
government agencies. Now I am a 
freelancer, my own boss, and ever 
more will be: not just because of 
what’s happened to me, but 
because of what I’ve seen happen 
to other people in the organiza- 


tional jungle. 


I’ve learned that company 
bullies and in-fighters are allowed 
to exercise their neuroses uncheck- 
ed; that enthusiasm is greeted 
with suspicion; that innovation 
bruises egos. 

But most of all, I’ve seen that 
bad management is like home- 
lessness: It’s a social problem that 
is widely accepted simply because 
it’s so widespread. In fact, many 
experts claim it doesn’t actually 
exist. 

When people have problems on 
the job, they’re told that they just 
haven’t communicated with the 
boss. Or that they should learn the 
art of company politics. Or that 
they should start their own 
business or take a course in stress 
reduction. There’s an avalanche of 
articles, a smorgasbord of sem- 
inars and a blossoming of books 
that say so. 


Follow-Ups On Child Care 


Don't neglect school age kids, our writers urge 


fe excellent article cover- 
ing the day in the life of a three- 
year-old [May 4, 1988] showed 
child care at its best. It must be 
noted that such excellent care is 
not available to all preschool 
children, and one goal of child care 
advocates is to offer high quality 
care, similar to that which you 
described, to all who need it. 

Another very important goal is 
to provide for school-age children. 
Unfortunately, care for school-age 
children is even less available, and 
the urgent need for it is often 
unrecognized. 


Kids ‘“‘at risk’? can be found in 
every neighborhood and in almost 
every family. Almost every parent 
has had that pit-of-the-stomach 
panic; it hits when you suddenly 
realize your school-age child is in a 
precarious position. No longer are 
grandmothers, aunts, or next-door 
neighbors available to “‘take in’ 
your latch-key child in an 
emergency situation. Millions of 
children nationwide are in 
precarious, dangerous cir- 
cumstances for significant 
amounts of time because their 


by Sandra Goettinger 


child care arrangements are ques- 
tionable or inconsistent. 

1. Arrangement made for 
children, outside of established 
programs, are subject to frequent 
changes in program and schedule. 

2. The children are living with an 
unemployed or frustrated parent 
undergoing stress. 

3. The children are left alone in 
“‘self-care.”’ 


The seven million ‘latch-key : 


kids” of America between the ages 
of 6 and 13 are being expected to 
take on adult responsibility — that 
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That’s outrageous. Employees 
shouldn’t have to devise strategies 
to be productive despite poor 
management. Nor should they 
have to buy sommebody’s phone 
system, computer system, et al, to 
buffer themselves from somebody 
else’s meurosis. 

And I’ve seen that this isn’t a 
low-priority, Miss Manners issue. 
We’re talking dollars-and-cents. 
The cost to companies from bad 
management is very real and very 
high: inefficency, reduced produc- 
tivity, poor service and lost 
customers, high employee tur- 
nover, substance abuse on the job, 
missed days caused by substance 
abuse after work, and a stifling of 
the energy that leads to new pro- 
ducts and services. 

Note that the Japanese system of 
management places a high value 
on worker in-put during decision- 
making and that top-level 
managers shoulder the ultimate 
responsibility. 

In Japan, the aforementioned TV 
commercials probably wouldn’t 
make sense. The purchase of an of- 
fice phone system would come by 
group consensus after careful 
discussion (the Japanese ‘“‘group”’ 
being a quite different animal of 
course from the American ‘‘com- 
mittee’). If problems arose, top 
level management would be ex- 
pected to solve them, not yell at 
underlings. 

The Japanese system of man- 

‘agement seems wondrous to 
Americans. The greater efficiency 


of Japanese business seems won- 
drous to Americans, too. 

Why does the mismanagement of 
America go on? Why did it start in 
the first place? From what I’ve 
seen, there are several reasons. 

Many people simply equate a 


[a ee a eae 
Many people simply 
equate a loud voice 
with good leadership 
skills. This favors 
promoting author- 
itarian types into 
managerial positions. 
The big bosses, their 
eyes on the big pic- 

ture, are often too 
busy to notice per- 
sonnel problems. 


loud voice with good leadership 
skills. This favors promoting 
authoritarian types into manager- 
ial positions (I’ve noticed, though, 
that authoritarians characteristi- 
cally give up on the truly lazy 
workers and end up letting them 
laze. They spend their time bark- 
ing at anyone who will listen to 
them, which is usually the 
employee trying to follow direc- 
tions and do a good job). 

Often the big bosses are just too 
busy to notice personnel problems. 


They have their eye on the big pic- * 


ture. If middle-managers cover 
their behinds and are unwilling to 
make a decision, well, no news is 


_ good news. If a supervisor has just . 


reduced a typist to tears, well, that 
just comes with the workplace ter- 
ritory. If solid employees suddenly 
quit, well, they must have wanted 
more money. 

Ironically, employers — espe- 
cially in the greater Princeton 
area — complain that they can’t 
find good help. So why do they 
allow bad managers to alienate 
good employees? 

A friend of mind (who has a very 
nice career with a Fortune 500 
company, thank you, so no sour 
grapes from her) may have the 
answer. The bottom line, she sug- 
gests, is this: Many employers 
believe that anyone beneath 
middle-management level can’t 
have real company loyalty and will 
probably be gone within a few 
years anyway. 

In the new generation of com- 
mercials, the workers are ded- 
icated, committed, and exactly the 
kind of workers that management 
should want to keep around. 

Too bad. What the company 
generals need to learn is that you 
don’t win a war by firing the 
privates or causing them to desert. 
And — the new corporate night- 
mare commercials notwithstand- 
ing — the foot soldiers of business 
should know that no new weapon is 
going to help if your commanding 
officer doesn’t know how to lead. @ 


609-292-0887. 


of their own care, and sometimes 
the care of younger siblings, long 
before they are adults. Our aban- 
donment of these children exposes 
them to alienating and destructive 
influences that affect even the 32 

t of all New Jersey families 
who fit the traditional model of 
father at work and mother at 
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For Parents and Employers 


If you are a parent or an employer with a child care pro- 
blem, here are the telephone numbers to call: 

Council of Community Services, 609-799-6033. 

Child Care Connection, 609-896-2171. 

Mercer County School Age Child Care Coalition, 609-921-1473, 

New Jersey School-Age Child Care Coalition, 609-452-2185. 

Governor’s liaison to employers, Nick Scalera, 609-292-4834. 
Also school-age child care coordinator, Steven Rosen, 


Society needs to supplement the 
nuclear family in taking respon- 
sibility for our children’s healthy 
mental, emotional, and physical 


development. 
Parents need to help children 


make sound choices, and com- 
munities need to be sure that 
children have alternatives and 
constructive influences outside of 


the home. How can we do this? 
One extremely significant way is 
to insist that all of our kids who 
need it have access to day care, 
school-age child care, or teen pro- 


grams, so that they are getting a 


solid start in life. As you pointed 
out, Governor Kean has taken the 
lead. At the 1985 National Gover- 
nor’s Association, he insisted that 
“there is and can be no more 
essential common cause than the 
care and future of the nation’s 
children. They are the employees 
of tomorrow, they are the 
employers of tomorrow, they are 
the citizens of tomorrow.”’ 

All of us need to ask what we can 
do to contribute to the care of our 
children. Those presently doing it, 
as qualified providers in centers, 
usually work for close to poverty- 
level wages. In effect, they are 
subsidizing the programs, which 

Continued on following page © 


HOUSE HUNTING? 


The best buys are in 
beautiful Bucks County, Pa. 
Just 20 minutes from Princeton. 


RALFF REALTY PRESENTS 


572 W. Trenton Ave. 
| Morrisville, PA 19067 


ALMOST NEW COLONIAL 


Only 2 years young, this beautiful 
4 bedroom, 2% bath colonial 
home is located in ‘‘Penns Grant’’ 
in the Pennsbury school district 
and has a family room with fire 
place, full insulated basement 
which also extends under the 
family room, central air, 2-car ga- 
rage & more on a huge corner lot 
with no homes behind or along- 
side. Unbeatable at only 
$183,000. 


CHARMING HILLSIDE RANCH 
Built in the 50’s this expanded 
ranch has just been beautifully re- 
modeled and has new plush car- 
peting, new hardwood floors, 4 
bedrooms (2 upstairs with a new 
bath) 2 baths, formal dining room, 
eat in kitchen, full finished base- 
ment, garage, central air, replaced 
roof, new 100 amp electric ser- 
vice & much more! Call before it’s 
gone at only $134,900. 


JUST MINUTES FROM I-95, PRINCETON & N.Y TRAINS! 


Call us for information on other homes in Morrisville, 
Yardley, Lower Makefield and Falls! Several investment 


properties also available. 


215-295-8161 


RALFF 
REALTY 


172 S. Main St. 
Yardley, PA 19067 
215-493-0800 


WOULDN’T YOU 
RATHER WORK 
IN DOWNTOWN 
PRINCETON? 


Luxury Elevator Building " 
Across from University Campus, — 
elegant historical landmark. — 


Offering single, 
office suites from 200 to 2,000 sq. ft., — 
all elegantly equipped and “4 
carpeted, reasonably priced. __ 


All Utilities and Daily Cleaning 
Services Included. 


Secretarial, Word Processing and 
Copying Services on the Premises. 


Reserved Garage Parking 
Available 


Brokers Protected 
Call 924-702 


Twenty Nassau Street 
Professional Buildings 


Joe 


double and triple — 
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ree in Lawrenceville’s Foxcroft development, this home sits on a lovely, professionally landscaped lot 
with a stand of mature trees in the rear. Just 4 years old and custom built with the finest of materials, its 


superior quality is immediately evident. 13 rooms, 6 bedrooms. 


$595,000. 


Realty World/ 
Audrey Short 1-800-367-4627 (pause) 920 
163 Nassau Street 
Princeton NJ 08542 
a Three offices serving Mercer, Middl dM th | 
= REALTY WORLD. 609-921-9222 Counties. Each office indocandonih once aie ercaated Us 
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New Jersey’s Best 
Software Selection for: 


Station 


ROUTE 1 S. & COLLEGE RD. W. 
PRINCETON, N.J. 


e Entertainment 


¢ Personal and 
Home Management 


on items 
shown here 


FIVE GREAT SOFTWARE 


¢ Accounting 2.0 
Payroll 2.0 
Accounting Tutor 2.0 
Payroll Tutor 2.0 
Deskset Plus © 


Me Bonus Pack 


A MARKEDLY SUPERIOR 
SPREADSHEET 


e Lower Cost Than 1-2-3 
e Excellent Graphics 

e Greater Speed 

© Minimal Recalculation 
e Easy Installation 


BORLAND QUATTRO 


INTERNATIONAL 


IT REALLY WORKS! 


¢ Word Processing 

¢ Database Management 
e Spreadsheets 

¢ Communitations 


S| 


The 
Only 
Software 
Store 
You Will 
Ever 
Need 


PRODUCTS. . . ONE LOW PRICE 


‘1 PROGRAM = 4 BUSINESS TOOLS 


¢ Business (609) 520-1212 
¢ Education Bec, ney Mall 


(201) 328-8338 
- Headquarters Plaza Mall 


_ Morristown, NJ. 
_ (201) 455-7858 


with this ad 
offer exp. 5/31/88 
no other discounts apply 


THE LIFESAVER 
YOU'VE BEEN LOOKING FOR 


e Recover Lost Data 
e Locate Files 
e Disk Management 
¢ Project Data 


=NORTON 
UTILITIES 


_DATA RECOVERY _ 
DISK MANAGEMENT 


THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS PARTNERS 


¢ Word Processing 5.0 en 
¢ Library WuniPertict 
¢ Mathplan 


Libary 
MarhPian ‘ 
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GAIN CONTROL OF YOUR PC 
WITH LEARNING DOS 


Guided Practice Sessions 
Basic & Advanced DOS 
Manages Files 

Run Applications 
On-Line Quick Reference 


Microsoft LEARNING Dos 


Interchange 
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are supported largely by parent 
fees which run at about $50 to $60 
per week per child in New Jersey. 

You can support the existing 
centers; demand for them far ex- 
ceeds the supply. Most school-age 
programs, in order to survive, de- 
pend on having space made 
available to them at little or no 
cost, insurance coverage under a 
school or agency policy, and 
transportation provided by some 
umbrella organization. In-kind 
contributions and grants are also 
sought to help cover costs. 

In our area, agencies such as the 
YWCA, YMCA, Children’s Home 
Society, Mercer Street Friends, 
and others, run school-age pro- 
grams, as do school community 
education programs, and private 
business people. 

You can support the groups 
working to influence federal and 
state policy in this area, as well as 
those networking to avoid duplica- 
tion of effort and to attain common 
goals through cooperation. Among 


PAE ES, 
Kid Care Meeting 


‘Employers and Child 
Care: New Jersey’s New 
Partnership,’’ a conference 
designed to help employers 
overcome the growing em- 
ployment crisis through. 
quality child care options, is 
set for Monday, June 6, 
Somerset Hilton. Ann Me- 
Laughlin, secretary of 
labor, is the keynote 
speaker. Register by May 
20. Call 201-688-0960. 


the organizations involved are the 
Child Care Committee of the Coun- 
cil of Community Services, Child 
Care Connection (a resource and 
referral center), Mercer County 
School Age Child Care Coalition, 
and the New Jersey Association for 
the Education of Young Children. 
Many of the energetic individuals 


who volunteer their time in the. 
~realm of advocacy are already 


working full-time in programs or 
agencies. 

You can stimulate and support 
corporate initiatives to help with 
child care. Corporations are con- 
tributing more and more to the 
care of our children. In fact, 
Michael Romig, manager of em- 
ployee benefits policy for the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, has 
predicted that ‘‘child care is going 
to become one of the hot benefits in 
the latter part of this decade and 
the 1990s. We think 60 percent of 


OFF Reg. Price 
With Coupon 


OUR 24 POINT 
MAINTENANCE SERVICE 


1. L) Change Oil Up to 5 Quarts 
2. _) Install Oil Filter 


3. ) Lubricate Chassis 


a aha aN ts 


396-6983 


employers will include child care 
in benefit packages in the next 
decade.”’ 

In New Jersey, about 70 em- 
ployer-sponsored or supported 
child care programs exist. Nine of 
those are in Mercer County and in- 
clude programs supported by 
Mercer Medical Center and Carne- 
gie Associates. Of course, there 
are many less extravagant ways to 
contribute to child care in the 
areas of flexible personnel 
policies, resource and referral pro- 
grams, and financial assistance in 
any of several forms, like the 
benefits referred to above. 

Governor Kean has appointed 
Nick Scalera, assistant director of 
the Division of Youth and Family 
Services, as his liaison to 
employers on this subject. Reach 
him directly at 609-292-4834, and he 
will set in motion and guide a pro- 
cess whereby your corporation can 
assess its needs, its options, its 
costs, and liabilities, and eventual- 
ly come up with the most effective 
and cost-efficient way for you to 
support child care. 

In spite of this gratifying trend 
toward corporate support of pre- 
school child care, corporations 
also need to recognize the fact that 
children of working parents con- 
tinue to need care and supportive 
programs after they enter school 
and until they are* no longer 
children. 

Why would your corporation 
want to support child care? 
Because corporations that have 
done it are glad they did. Some of 
the benefits to be derived are im- 
proved employer-employee rela- 
tionships, enhanced productivity 
as worker anxieties and conflicting 
concerns are lessened, recruit- 
ment advantages, a decline in 
absenteeism, tax benefits, improv- 


ed public image, and last — but not 


least — fostering a generation of 
kids with self-esteem, basic social 
and academic skills, and value 
systems based on cooperation with 
others. 

By responding. to the need for 
child care, you will also stimulate 
the market response much more 
than a single parent can, thereby 
contributing to the growth and 
recognition of the child care in- 
dustry. Maybe soon, we’ll have a 
new warm feeling inside that 
comes from being a part of a situa- 
tion where everyone wins. 


Sandra Goettinger is chairper- 
son of the both the Child Care Com- 
mittee for the Council of Communi- 
ty Services and of the Mercer 
County School Age Child Care 
Coalition. 
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Helpful Resources : 


Congratulations on the _ infor- 
mative articles published in the 
May 4 issue of U.S. 1. Your 
awareness and the increasing in- 
terest of employers throughout the 
state and nation will help ensure a 
safer, enriching environment for 
the children of parents in the 
workforce. 

We also must be aware of the 
child care needs of our children 
when they are of school age. Many 
parents must leave for work before 
children get on the bus or start to 
walk, and most come home hours 
after the children have arrived 
from school. Who’s minding the 
kids? 

Some school districts are spon- 
soring before and after school pro- 
grams; some Ys, churches, 
private and public agencies, and 
family day care are offering pro- 
grams. Yet there are many com- 
munities in our area that have not 
initiated this critical service for 
these children at risk. 

By the mid 1990s, 75 percent of 
the mothers of young children are 
expected to be at work. There is 
help available for those who are 
concerned about the safety and 
welfare of our school-age children. 
The Department of Human Ser- 
vices, Division of Youth and Fami- 
ly Service, has a school-age child 
care coordinator, Steven Rosen, 
(609-292-0887) who is eager to work 
with communities and individuals 
considering how to start school-age 
child care programs. 

Also the New Jersey Coalition 
for School-Age Child Care, chaired 
by the writer, is prepared to help 
and can be reached at 609-452-2185. 

Child care is everyone’s concern. 
These young children are our 
future. 


Selma Goore 


The writer is chairperson of the 
New Jersey School-Age Child Care 
Coalition and director of West 
Windsor-Plainsboro Community 
Education 


You Ask, We Help 


Last month U.S. 1 ran a brief ar- 
ticle and photo publicizing the 
Stony Brook Millstone Watershed 
Association’s annual] raffle. As a 
result, close to 100 tickets have 
been sold to readers of your paper. 
Thank you so much. 

The raffle drawing is June 4, and 
because we still have quite a few 
tickets to sell, I was hoping that 
U.S. 1 would be willing to run an 
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HILTONIA - TRENTON'S PREMIER 
NEIGHBORHOOD. Georgian Colonial 
with three full stories. Five bedrooms, 
3% baths, and screened summer porch 
plus lots more. $229,900. 
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PRINCETON LANDING 


Beautiful Courtyard Model 213, featuring living room with fireplace and sliding glass doors to deck, dining 
room, kitchen, master bedroom with dressing area and bath with skylight, second bedroom, den, two and 
one-half baths. Extras include alarm system, microwave, humidifier, built-in wall stereo wiring throughout, 
and hardwood floors. Private back yard view, with mature trees. Large basement; two-car attached garage. 


Ready to move in! 


$244,500. 


additional promotion for the Wat- 
ershed raffle. 


Jamie Kyte Sapoch 

We’re happy to help. For the cost 

of a $10 ticket, someone will win a 

Suzuki Samurai soft-top; everyone 

will aid a good cause. Call 609- 
737-3735. 


Bryn Mawr Books 


A correction from May 4: The 
Bryn Mawr book store is located in 
the Arts Council of Princeton 
building at 102 Witherspoon Street. 
The store is open Wednesday 
through Saturday, 11:30 a.m. to 
3:30 p.m., Sunday, 1 to 5 p.m. 


% 


COUNTRY COMFORT - 10 MINUTES 
FROM THE TRAIN. This custom stone 
and aluminum ranch has 3 bedrooms, 
1% baths and sits peacefully on a % 
acre lot in the Wilburtha area of Ewing} 
Township. $209,000. 


LIVE AND EARN in this two family 
home located on the riverfront in Tren- 
ton’s ‘‘Isiand’’ neighborhood. Vacant 1 
bedroom unit, owner has 3 bedroom 


Trenton and its surrounding towns 
offer affordable quality housing. 
Make an appointment to discuss 
making your wants match with your 
budget. Call us about the large vari- 
ety of sizes, styles, and prices. 


609-883-5660 


unit. Set new rents $155,000. 


(Te) [er Peter M. 


439 Grand Avenue 
West Trenton, NJ 08628 


CONSIDER THE TRENTON AREA!!! 


Welcome to Carnegie Executive Center, 
a compact series of fully equipped, 
state-of-the-art office suites. 


If your firm is one of the following types of companies, you'll want to 
know more about Carnegie Executive Center: 


l A multi-national or international corporation seeking a presence 
in the Greater Princeton business/academic Community 


3 


A small firm desirous of doing business from the hub of commerce 
in Northeastern United States 


Either of the above seeking a springboard location for a dynamically 
expanding business 


We'll give 
your clients 
the reception 
they deserve. 


We'll give you 
the support 
services 

you need 

for success. 


All in 
Princeton’s 
prestigious 
Carnegie 
Center; 

focal point 
of America’s 
big business. 


Carnegie Executive Center 0 


210 Carnegie Center, Princeton, New Jersey 08540 1-609-452-0160 


For information, call or write Roger Schumacher, Carnegie Center Associates 1-609-452-1444 
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Take a byte out of 
___ data loss. 
With Verbatim DataLife: 


Store and process every bit of your data with Verbatim 
DataLife. Because every Verbatim 51%" minidisk with 
DataHold and 312” microdisk features a lifetime 
warranty against data loss. So you can store every 
byte of your data without losing a bit. And take a byte 


out of data loss. With any of the following Verbatim 
DataLife products: 


OPENING SPECIAL 
5%'" DSDD - $7.50 per box 


COMPUTER RESOURCES COMPANY 


Princeton Service Center, 3490 U.S. Route 1 
Princeton, NJ 08540 


609-987-9797 609-987-8623 


Life in the Fast Lane 


t isn’t built yet, but when it is, 
the overpass planned for College 
Road and Route 1 is going to be 
even larger than the recently com- 
pleted behemoth at Quakerbridge 
Road. 

That’s the word from developers 
of Princeton Forrestal Center, the 
folks who share responsibility for 
the overpass with their next-door 
neighbors, the Robert Wood 
Johnson Foundation, and Prince- 
ton University. The overpass is in 
the final design stage, says Betsy 
Sands of the center. 

‘“‘The plans are about 95 percent 
complete. We’re working on the 
last five percent,’”’ she said. ‘“We 
hope to start construction 
sometime early this summer.” 
Before construction begins, 
however, approval must be gained 
from the state Department of 
Transportation, she said. 

The overpass will accommodate 
projected growth of the region up 
to the year 2006, Sands said. She 
said that construction at the in- 
tersection will be less disruptive 
than it was the Quakerbridge con- 
struction, because more detour 
routes will be available for Route 1 
motorists. 

The Forrestal Center was forced 
into action on the road work in 1985 
when the Robert Wood Johnson 
Foundation, which is also located 
at the College Road intersection, 
sued the center to force it to begin 
the overpass sooner than it wanted 
to. 

A state Superior Court judge 
agreed that an overpass was not 
needed to take care of traffic to the 
developer’s Forrestal Village 
shopping center. The Plainsboro 
Planning Board, however, ruled 
that an overpass is needed to ac- 
commodate traffic for Forrestal’s 
plans for further development on 
500 acres of former Princeton 
Nurseries land, also in the College 
Road area. 

Although Forrestal’s plans are 
running into opposition from plan- 
ning officials and environmen- 
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Princeton 
Office 


Gallery 


Instant Executive Offices 


Immediate occupancy 
Short-term leases available 
No capital investment 
Fully furnished 


One of Princeton's most distinctive 
addresses 


24 Hr./7 day access 


Shared amenities include phone 
answering, mail service, secretarial, 
word processing, FAX, Telex and 
conference facilities with audio/ 
visual capabilities, just to name a few. 


Non-resident Telephone Answering 
and Mail Service also available. 


For further information, call 


(609) 452-8311 


PRINCETON OFFICE GALLERY 
5 Independence Way 


rinceton, NJ 08540 


talists hoping to curb development 
along the Delaware and Raritan 
Canal, which borders the housing 
and office buildings on one side, 
the developer will go ahead as 
planned with the overpass, Sands 
said. 

As for the overpass’s cost, Sands 
said it will no doubt be higher than 
the $15 million originally forecast, 
but she said she has not yet seen 
updated estimates from the com- 
pany’s engineers. In the settlement 
of the court case, Forrestal was 
asked to pay 83.5 percent of the 
overpass’s cost, while Robert 
Wood Johnson will contribute the 
rest. 

Meanwhile, the Forrestal people 
are trumpeting their latest oc- 


Le eR CaS 
The College Road 
overpass will accom- 
modate projected 
growth up to the 
year 2006. The con- 
struction will be less 
disruptive than the 
Quakerbridge con- 
struction because 
more detour routes 
will be available for 
Route 1 motorists. 


cupancy figures, which show that 
of its 13 Princeton Forrestal Center 
buildings, 11 are 100 percent oc- 
cupied. That would put the office 
complex’s vacancy rate at about 10 
percent or about half the average 
of the Route 1 corridor, estimated 
by Forrestal officials at about 21 
percent. All of which represents a 
substantial turn-around for For- 
restal, which had been among the 
leaders in vacancies after the 
pullout of such major tenants as 
Educational Testing Service. 

But the empty space is being ab- 
sorbed — Squibb has taken some 
major chunks. The Forrestal 
Center’s newest tenant at 
Enerplex is Princeton Partners 
Inc. The Princeton advertising 
firm says it expects the moving 
van to arrive on this Friday, May 
20. ._Its new offices double the 
amount of space the company now 
has at 245 Nassau Street. 

Princeton Partners, headed by 
president Catherine A. Mathis, has 
close ties with Forrestal Center — 
the agency does the developer’s 
public relations work. Despite 
what looks like a cozy arrange- 
ment, Princeton Partners said it 
got no special deal from Forrestal. 


Our 
deve 


their potential. 


sustained excellence: 


“We originally didn’t even want 
to consider Forrestal, because of 
how it would look,’’ said account 
executive Jeanne Ludington. “‘We 
looked at virtually every other 
building in the area, but we loved 
the Enerplex building, so that solv- 
ed it.’’ Ludington says the 
building’s vast expanses of glass 
create a bright environment that 
appeals to the art department. She 
says, however, that although 
Enerplex tenants benefit from the 
building’s energy efficiency, that 
feature wasn’t a deciding factor 
for the agency. 

There’s a new face at Princeton 
Partners, albeit one with a 
familiar name. Susan Mathis, 
daughter of President Mathis, 
started with the company in 
September of last year as account 
coordinator, ‘‘a sort of junior ac- 
count executive,’ the younger 
Mathis says. 

Susan Mathis comes to the 
business with a degree in com- 
munications from Pennsylvania’s 
Slippery Rock University. Her em- 
phasis, however, had been broad- 
casting and she worked at New 
Jersey Network and at WPAL, the 
CBS affiliate in Baltimore, before 
coming to work for her mom. 

“I grew up with Princeton Part- 
ners. Last year, we just started 
discussing what kind of help she 
could use,’’ Susan said. She’s lear- 
ning the ropes helping out with 
several accounts, including one of 
her mother’s, Flemington Fur’s 
Coat World. 

As for what it’s like working for 
Mom, Susan says, ‘Basically, 
she’s pretty easy to work with.” 
She says she does struggle 
sometimes in separating the 
mother-daughter relationship 
from the boss-subordinate rela- 
tionship of the work environment. 
‘“‘At first, it was hard, although 
we’ve always been close,’’ Susan 
admitted. ‘She would give me 
something to do and I’d be thinking 
‘I don’t want to do this,’ but then 
I’d have to flip that switch and 
remember she’s the boss.”’ 

Susan’s younger brother works 
for Martin Marietta in Denver. As 
far as she knows, he won’t be join- 
ing the firm any time soon. “‘He 
loves it out there. I don’t think he’s 
ever coming back.”’ 

— Nancy Kennedy 


Media Mover 


Eric Goltzer, formerly vice 
president for advertising at the 
Times of Trenton, has joined 
forces with P.J. Dempsey of 
Morgan Mercedes to start an ex- 
ecutive search firm to complement 
the work of Dempsey’s existing 
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Employers with vision realize that peak performers 
aren't born, they're developed. Yet, without proper 
motivation and training, most people will never reach 


peak 


Through education and motivation, our customized 
human resource seminars instill a climate of success, 
while laying a foundation for superior performance and 


___. Call today to find out more about TEAM BUILDING. 
STRESS MANAGEMENT, GOAL SETTING, and seven 


other seminars designed to turn your employees into 
peak per'9:mers. Mention this ad for a free Consultation. 


Minsuk, Macklin, Stein & Associates 


14 Washington Road, Princeton Junction, NJ 08550, 609-275-5800 
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personnel placement firm, which 
specializes in secretarial and entry 
level assignments. Goltzer has 


joined the staff at 210 Carnegie 
Center. 


More Newcomers 


Congoleum, a name that covers 
a lot of kitchen floors, is now cover- 
ing a few floors of its own at the 
Princeton Pike Corporate Center. 
The vinyl-floor manufacturer is 
settling into its new offices in 
Lawrence after moving, in phases, 
from its Kearny headquarters. The 
company wanted to be closer to its 
manufacturing plant in Trenton. It 
also has moved the finance depart- 
ment and computer operations to 
the plant, which is now called the 
Trenton Operations Center. 

The company’s sales and mar- 
keting staff now occupies first- 
floor space in Building One of the 
corporate center. The second floor 
space houses corporate execu- 
tives. A total of 62 people occupy 
the 18,000-square-feet of space 
leased from DKM Properties, 
developers of Princeton Pike Cor- 
porate Center. 

In the works is a styling and 
design studio and accompanying 


Partners: Cathy, /eft, and Susan Mathis. 


goleum Corp. In addition to its 
operations here, the manufacturer 
also has plants in Marcus Hook, 
Pennsylvania, and Cedarhurst, 
Maryland. 

Another office center also has 
announced some positive leasing 
acitivity. Princeton Air Research 
Park reports that its 20,000 square 
foot building adjacent to the air- 


tion Sciences, a New York-based 
telemarketing firm, and Bloom- 
berg Financial Markets, a New 
York-based financial information 
services company, helped close out 
the space. 

Given that good news the 
developer, Lawrence Zirinsky 
Associates, announced plans for a 
second building, 50,000 square feet, 
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How can you get 
billings off 

your books and 
into your bank? 


By using 

Safeguard’s Accounts 
Receivable system 
featuring an 

aged trial balance 

for better control 

of receivables. 


Safeguard’s unique one-write 
accounts receivable system 
provides you with accurate 
up-to-date financial informa- 
tion while saving hours of 
bookkeeping time. 


For as low as 
$79 


for a complete system 
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BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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Jim Cramer, Distributor 
609-924-2465 
48 Main Street 
Kingston, NJ 08525 


offices for that staff in Building 
Two. The studio should be com- 
pleted by July or August, accor- 
ding to Peter Van Putten Jr., vice 
president of human resources and 
administrative resources. 

The company’s plans for this 
year and next include the introduc- 
tion of a new line of resilient floor 
products, and a new commercial 
flooring product, Van Putten said. 
The 102-year-old company started 
in flooring — originally producing 
painted canvas, then moving on to 
linoleum and vinyl. 

The original Congoleum Corp. 
underwent a leveraged buyout in 
1986, selling its four divisions to dif- 
ferent buyers and reorganizing. 
Hillside Industries bought Con- 
goleum’s flooring division, which it 
re-incorporated as the new Con- 


port is at full occupancy. at the site. Construction is schedul- 
Newcomers are Volt Informa- ed to begin in the fall. 
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AUTHORIZED DEALER 
The symbol of solid 
economy. New and used 
trucks. Complete parts 
and service. 


THE MERCEDES-BENZ 
OF TRUCKS 


U.S. Highway No.1 
% mile north of South Brunswick water tower 
South Brunswick, New Jersey 


201-297-2424 


MERCEDES-BENZ TRUCKS 


We stand behind our credentials: 


e Large showroom featuring 
individualized office suites 
to fit any budget 
Extensive inventory 
Office space planning 
Warehouse on premises 
Immediate free delivery 
Growing reputation for customer 
service and satisfaction 


Your company, position, clothes, car... all 
make a statement about you. Barringers 
believes your office environment should 


too! We feature a wide selection of quality 
commercial and home office furniture 
offering the discerning buyer exceptional 
value at a reasonable price. 


Stop in and put our credentials to work for 
you. For more information, please call us 
at (609 ) 882-0009. 


Office Furniture by 
BARRINGERS 
The Instant Office People 
2811 Alternate Route | South 
Lawrenceville, New Jersey 08648 
(2 miles south of Quaker Bridge Mall ) 


(609 ) 882-0009 
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Giving Kids the Business 


Junior Achievement et al bring reality to schools 


coffee’s brewing. .. 


i § hurch & Dwight lawyer 
Robert H. Bidwell teaches an ap- 
plied economics class at Princeton 
High School. P.J. Dempsey of 
Morgan Mercedes shows Law- 
rence High School students how to 
start a business named ‘‘Pets Are 
Us.”’ IBM sales staffers sally forth 
into Trenton to teach the business 
of business to 12-year-olds. 

Big and little businesses are pay- 
ing their employees to teach 
school. To Junior Achievement of 
Mercer County, they contribute the 
cost of the materials, and donate 
the services of staff members for 
once-a-week classes, all for the 
cause of economic education. 
‘Show a kid how America works’”’ 
invites one brochure. 

“Kids with dreams need direc- 
tion, advice,’”’ the brochure con- 
tinues. ‘“‘They want to run your 
company some day, but they need 
the facts of life — business life.’’ 

The county’s four-year-old 
Junior Achievement chapter is a 
franchise of the world’s oldest, 
largest, privately funded economic 
& : education organization. Appro- 


cS In Ewing: 1,000 to 7,500 square foot beautiful office 
| condominiums for sale or lease; ample parking, private 
entrance, excellent construction; suburban tranquility 
minutes from Princeton and Trenton... contact John 
Gianacaci or Jim Martin. 


And in Hamilton: +000 to 5,000 square foot 


| medical and professional office condominiums for lease, 
ready for occupancy; all amenities, landscaping, ample park- 
ing; neighboring Princeton, Bucks County, and Trenton . . . 
contact Joseph E. Pintinalli. 


o Subsidiary of MARTIN BENNER PINTINALLI APPRAISAL & REAL ESTATE COMPANY 


Realtors 


134 Franklin Corner Road, Lawrenceville, NJ 08648 
609-896-2245 


even has a competitor, the New 
Jersey Council for Economic 
Education, based at Trenton State 
(see below). 

Founded in 1919 by a New Eng- 
land industrialist who wanted city 
children to have an after-school 
program comparable to the 4-H 
program for farm children, Junior 
Achievement now is based in Col- 
orado Springs, with 1,200 
employees and a $46 million 
budget. ‘‘We reach a million kids a 
year,’’ says president Karl 
Flemke. ‘Forty dollars per stu- 
dent pays for the texts, the consul- 
tant training, the software, and the 
promotion.”’ . 

Virtually all of the money comes 
from corporate and foundation 
support. Bob John, IBM branch 
manager in Lawrenceville, says 
Junior Achievement gets the larg- 
est share of his discretionary fund, 
or about $3,500. ‘“‘They want young 
people as managers who have 
some sort of vision as to what 
American can be,’’ explains 
Flemke. 

Trumpeting the celebrity status 
of successful entrepreneurs is the 


by Barbara Fox 


Junior Achievement’s National 
Business Hall of Fame, funded at 
least in part by the companies 
whose founders are represented in 
this museum. On the list of 114 are 
Estee Lauder, David Packard, and 
H. Ross Perot. 

Each of the 237 community fran- 
chises finds its own businesses to 
donate money and provide 
teachers. Dempsey of Morgan 
Mercedes, based at Carnegie 210, 
paid $500 for the privilege of 
teaching at Lawrence High School. 
Church & Dwight paid $500 for that 
course at Princeton High School. 
The corporate donor list also in- 
cludes most of the major Route 1 
companies: American Cyanamid, 
GE Astro Space Division, PSE&G, 
IMO Delaval, IBM, Squibb, Mobil, 
United Jersey Bank, to name only 
a few. 

Many of these corporate donors 
are represented on the 37-member 
board of the Mercer County Junior 
Achievement, located at the Car- 
negie Center. James V. Gramlich 
of Cyanamid is the chair, James J. 
Pappas of Squibb is the treasurer, 


eo se priately, given its intentions, it and Bob John, manager of the IBM 
ak : branch in Lawrenceville is one of the vice presidents. 
! Other board members include Richard Duch of Mettler 
Instrument, Richard Hayes of the Princeton Group, 
Peggy Marshall of IMO Delaval, John Sinclair of 
Sinclair Advertising, Rose Nini of Mercer County Com- 
munity College, and Ralph Powell of Mobil. 

Company representatives who ‘‘go to the trenches” 
of classroom teaching usually say they love the contact 
with young people. ‘“‘Where we really excel,’ says 
Flemke, ‘‘is putting someone in that one-on-one 
knuckle relationship with a mentor, with an organized 
program that teaches them. The reason we see a 
tremendous retention of consultants is because they 
physically see young people coming out with a good 
feeling about business.”’ 

P.J. Dempsey says she found the experience rewar- 
ding but too time-consuming; she questions whether a 
small business owner can really afford to donate the 
time for a weekly class. Others question whether a 
company can “‘afford’’ to send its very best people. 

Bob John says yes, he likes to send young hot shots. 
IBM has always been represented on the board; John’s 
predecessor, Jack Katzbach, though retired, is still a 
JA supporter. “I particularly like to choose high- 
potential kind of people that are going on to be 
managers. To get them on their feet before a tough au- 
dience,”’ says John, noting that Trenton school kids are 
“‘a lot tougher than some of our customers.’’ Making 
presentations is a lesson in organization, ‘‘how to teach 
something complicated, a concept like the stock 
market, in a short amount of time.”’ 


The New Residence Inn Princeton. 
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= T |e. ‘in| a [. Project Business, Junior Achievement provides a 

| \} WV as 1 Hl oem te consultant for weekly visits to a social studies class for 

| = {I : = Lrsvaeed ff LAE | eighth or ninth grade. ‘“‘Economics is hard to get across 
Sg i 7 * , oP ees 


to an eighth grader,”’ says John. “It’s not economics as 
~ ; much as free enterprise, why we have a free society, 
setting up a small business, selling stock, ownership, 
pricing, advertising, what the free market means.”’ 
Locker mirrors are one example of the Junior Achieve- 
cor kits that classes can choose to manufacture and 
sell. 
“ve taught, one time, and it’s tough,” says 
Gramlich, who notes that almost every consultant br- 
. ings the class on a field trip to his or her own place of 
business. At American Cyanamid, “‘they’re surprised 
to find out that agricultural research is pretty high 
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. A Hotel For People Who'd Rather Be At Home. 


The Residence Inn® by Marriott® hotel isn’t just a place to stay, it’s a 


place to live with: tech. They’re impressed when they come through.” 
BE: | : pe In Applied Economics, high school students form 
| 2 ae Big comfortable suites ° Complimentary hospitality hour their own company, use computer models to learn how 
— @ Fully equipped kitchens @ Complimentary breakfast buffet their decisions would work out, and then actually sell 


their product. 

In Dempsey’s class, the seniors in high school plann- 
ed how to sell armadillos and aardvaarks for a fictional 
‘Pets R Us store,”’ planning an ad campaign, profit 
and loss statements, and staffing problems. “It was a 
shock for them to discover what we could afford to buy 
with no money coming in,’’ says Dempsey. 

Whereas most high schools add weekly economics 
sessions to an existing history course, one class at 
Princeton High School class took an entire year of 
economics taught by Bill Roufberg and Bill Bucks. 
Weekly visits from Church & Dwight specialists 
augmented the Junior Achievement textbook; they 
took one field trip to the company’s advertising agency 
in New York, and another to the laundry laboratory 
and consumer services department. A food broker 
discussed sales to supermarkets, and the personnel 
director demonstrated good and bad job interviews, 
says John Langsdorf, community relations manager. | 


@ Whirlpool spa 


@ Woodbuming fireplaces 
@ Sport Court® 


@ Swimming pool 
As close to home 


= we can make it.® 
So when you book accommodations for visitors, choose the new we. 


Residence Inn Princeton. It’s the difference between getting them a 
room, and making them feel at home. 


Call (201) 329-9600 for reservations, or a private tour of the new 
~ home in your neighborhood. 


_ The Residence Inn Princeton 
4225 Route 1 # Princeton, NJ 08540 @ (201) 329-9600 


1-800-331-3131 


nationwide reservations. 
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& ERS Achievement does have its 
competitors. Twenty-seven states have 
mandated economic education, and the 
textbook publishers have begun to res- 
pond. Here the New Jersey Council on 
Economic Education presents a quiet but 
firm challenge to the JA franchises. 

Like Junior Achievement, the nonprofit 
Council delivers free or nominally-priced 
economic education programs to school 
districts. Approximately 40 percent of New 
Jersey students have access to economic 
education through the its programs. 

“The key difference is that Junior 
Achievement is a program that is not for 
all grade levels, not for all kids. It doesn’t 
involve teacher training,’ says Robert L. 
Stout, executive director of the New 
Jersey Council on Economic Education, 
based at Trenton State College. 

On Thursday, May 19, educators will 
take an all-day seminar on “‘The Market 
Place’’ sponsored by the Chicago Board of 
Trade and specializing in the futures in- 
dustry. On May 20 at Merrill Lynch, the 
New Jersey Council on Economic Educa- 
tion will honor school winners of the an- 
nual stock market game. This year, Kreps 
Middle School in East Windsor was a state- 
wide winner in its division. 

Stout, 41, with degrees in economics and 
education from Penn State, said he ‘‘kick- 
ed some life back into’ the state council 
when he came to Trenton State six years 
ago, and now it is one of the top ten coun-. 
cils in the 35-year-old national organiza- 


tion. The state council is affiliated with 50 . 


other state councils and 275 other univer- 
sities in the Joint Council on Economic 
Education. 

In contrast to Junior Achievement, 
which asks business people to come into 
the classroom, the Council on Economic 
Education gives economics workshops so 
that regular classroom teachers handle 
most of the instruction. The business ex- 
perts speak at the council’s teacher train- 
ing workshops and occasional student pro- 
grams. 

The training and curriculum are provid- 
ed at little or no cost to the districts. ‘““Last 
year over 2,900 elementary and secondary 
teachers from more than 400 school 
districts participated in Council 
programs,”’ says Stout. 

One particularly successful program is 
the Stock Market Game, which involved 
12,000 students in more than 300 schools. 
Students in grades four through 12 com- 
pete in 10-week sessions by investing a 
hypothetical $100,0000 in common stocks 
on the New York and American Stock Ex- 
changes and the NASDAQ market. They 
send their transactions to the Trenton 
State center, and are issued weekly port- 


folios. 
“‘Now it’s a supply side problem. So 


many schools and teachers are hungry for 
it that I don’t have enough hands and 
arms,”’ says Stout. 

Most Junior Achievement supporters 
are not aware of the New Jersey Council's 
efforts, but Stout is all too aware of Junior 
Achievement’s publicity and success. He 
considers Junior Achievement to be a for- 

1i able competitor. 

Ir comparison with Junior Achieve- 
raf at’s $46 million national budget and $40 
expenditure per student, the Joint Council 
spends a total of $10 million, including 
$2.75 million at its New York headquarters 
and the rest at centers across the country. 


Big Blue: /BM’s Paul Brown, left, and Charlie 
Chang lecture at Lawrence middle school. 
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More than 427,000 square feet of office space in 16 buildings... yy 
with more than 90 companies currently occupying offices. =—_ 


RESEARCH PARK 
OFFICE SPACE 


TWO MONTHS FREE RENT 
FOR EVERY TWELVE MONTHS LEASED 


* Princeton Mailing Address * Princeton Telephone Exchange 
* Suites from 1,000 square feet + Contiguous Space to 9,746 sq. ft. 
+ Individual Heat & Air Conditioning + Rents Start at $7.00 Per Foot Net 


* Ample Parking 


"For further information call: 
24-6551, Evenings (215) 860-5932 


Double those figures to account for in-kind in-kind and contributions of schools.”’ With competition, everybody tightens up 
contributions for space and salaries from Junior Achievement’s board chairman, the ship and gets better. Good healthy 
the universities involved. James V. Gramlich of American Cyan- competition is what makes the world go 
Stout says that nationally 200,000 amid, has heard little about the Joint round.”’ 
teachers in training this year will work Council but greets the news of competition ‘“‘We are a nonprofit organization, but we 
with 35 percent of the school age children, with aplomb. ‘‘That’s good news,’’ he in- are not here to teach people how to make 
or 15.3 million students. “The actual cost —_ sists. ‘I like to be considered a competitor. nonprofits. We teach them how to do 
per student, as far as the council is con- That’s business. A market without two or business, how to put companies together, 
cerned, is under $2 a piece. Not counting more competitors is not very exciting. how to be a major player inindustry.” & 


Someone Blabbed. 


(The secret’s out about StoneRise at Lawrenceville — for $149,990 you can owna 
knock-your-socks-off home in the Princeton area). 


The word is spreading fast akgut these exceptional new duplex-style condominium homes. And no 
wonder! From the family-sizé@Ritchen that really cooks to the sinfully indulgent master bedroom suite 
with fireplace and sensuous Roman-style master bath, you'll feel right at home from the moment you 
enter. Superbly located in Lawrenceville, you'll be just minutes from quaint shops, charming 
restaurants, and the many employment centers of the Route 1 Corridor. Come see our fabulously 
decorated models — guaranteed to leave you 
speechless! 

Priced from $149,990 

77 Gordon Avenue, Lawrenceville, NJ 

(609) 896-1188 


Dirs.: 1-295 to Rte. 206 N. Exit. Proceed approx. 1 mile to 
Gordon Ave., turn left. Proceed % mile to Information Center. 


BROKER PARTICIPATION INVITED 
Permanent mortgage financing available to qualified purchasers. Prices subject to change without notice. 


Howco Residential Development, inc. 
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U.S. 1 Stock Index 


ae a 
ae _Bid Ask__—Bid_ Ask __High__Low 
CALLAWAY COMMERCIAL American Biomaterials - - _ - — eons 
savision ot NNT Callaway” i 
REAL ESTATE Atlas 33% 34 1/8 34 33 3/8 53 16% 
PRINCETON OFFICE SPACE ere - 
SALE/LEASE Co GORE Ge i ee ee UR 8 ee ee 4 
¢ 1 Palmer Square P Chath &DwWieht se SR ee 4a oe ee ee 2A 
¢ 15 Chambers Street Cytogen 7 5/8 7 7/8 6 7/8 7 12 7/8 4% 
¢ 39, 41, 43 Witherspoon Street — For Sale Dataram Era gas Gtk” Fg ee. 8 1/8 9% 4% 
e 221 Nassau Street — For Sale Edudata amet Bil Ue ea este mn Ze oe 
¢ #188 Montgomery Knoll Office Condo Imo Delaval 177/8 17 7/8 18% 18 7/8 38% 13 3/8 
° 1 Rm Office (550A) Lawrenceville Rd - Sublet Liposome 3% 34. 388 8 COS” ee 
e Unit: 10,000 + sq. ft. Princeton Borough Microframe 5/16 11/32 1/48 1/16 se ag 
¢ Unit: 5,000 + sq. ft. Clean Shell Space Mikros Systems * ia ie ii oe a 
Let us help you identify the market Multi Solutions Inc. _ _ _ - 19/32 1/16 
segment and space that effectively ORS Automation ~ - ~ _ a 
meets your requirements. ; Photon Tech 2% 2% 2 3/8 2% 8% 2 5/8 
CONTACT Pullman 5 5% 5 7/8 6 9% 9 3/8 
SCOT K. WARE Squibb 55% 57% 57 7/8 58% 1027/8 55% 
MARGOT VELISSAROPOULOS Total Research 1 1/8 1% 1 1/8 1% 1 3/8 5/8 
609-921-1050 United Jersey Banks 19 1/8 19% 197/8 201/8 32% 17 
4 NASSAU STREET - PRINCETON, NJ 08542 Quotes furnished by Paine Webber, Samuel T. Arnold Jr., 33 Witherspoon Street, Princeton 


Declining Market 


O ur market fell almost across 

the board. Some of that undoubted- 

= ly must have been a reflection of 
interest rate increases, but U.S. 1 


companies also had some less than 
favorable quarterly statements to 
report. 

Atlas, which spent much of the 
first quarter embroiled in a 
takeover battle against Blasius In- 
é dustries, cited that battle as a chief 

4 . cause of a quarterly loss of $1.03 

Tnpy . : million. In the same period last 
Naci titos| | | a year the company earned $847,000. 
On the bright side, the company 
noted improved earnings for the 
nine-month period ending March 


The Macintosh II 


isthe new high performance, |... 31. 
open architecture member of the ‘siiiiiltatis ésienas 


Cytogen has announced lower 
earnings for the first quarter of 
1988. Its revenues fell to $1,792,000 
from $2,518,000 in the first quarter 
of 1987. It blamed the drop on 
changes of funding of the research 
services that Eastman Kodak does 
for the company. 


Macintosh family. Designed for advanced 
applications in desktop publishing, science 
_ | and engineering,the Macintosh II sets : 
_ | new standards for flexible workstations. 
|} Macintosh II expandability will allow virtually any system . 
| configuration, with the right hardware and soitware Macintosh II will support : 
_ | other operating environments, including MS-DOS and AT&T UNIX™., cll 2 


oe UJB stayed on its roll from 1987 
e : in the first quarter of this year. The 
: bank announced a first-quarter in- 


Oe we ae ee 


crease in net income of 19.5 per- 
cent and a rise in per share earn- 


| WE WANT TO HELP PUT THE RIGHT SYSTEM | wiztezc See's 
TOGETHER FOR YOU.......s1s000 opt Roe 


‘Commercial and consumer 


And we will provide the best service and support United Seceuy's growth tn bet he 
: ; ° terest income,” T. Joseph Semrod, 
4 ’ of any dealership in the area. chairman and chief executive of- 


Commercial loans, the largest 
part of UJB’s lending portfolio, 
rose to $3.7 billion, up 15.7 percent 
over the total on March 31, 1987. 


Authorized Dealer 


Pullman 


The Pullman Company reported 
revenues of $227,487,000 for its se- 
cond quarter of fiscal 1988, ending 
March 31. Income from continuing 
operations was $3,414,000, or $0.08 
per share. For the same period last 


Rt. 130 & Rt. 571 * East Windsor, NJ 432 Broad Street * Shrewsbury, NJ year, Pullman's “cevenies Sane 


$130,701,000, with income from con- 


609-443-0900 201-747-6745 $010 per sare. Tie Soe | 
_ Apple, and the Apple logo are registered trademarks of Apple Computer, Inc. Macintosh is a trademark of Apple Computer. Clevite Pa tg semi ie 


ly 1987. = : - 


- | 
The MDI Computer Store 
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Insider Trading 


Church and Dwight: Dwight C. 
Minton, chairman, made a gift of 
200 shares at an unreported price 
per share on February 3. He now 
holds 465,804 shares directly and 
indirectly. Dennis M. Moore, vice 
president, bought 8,000 shares at 
$11.63 and now owns 14,900 shares. 

American Reliance: Director 
George L. Bielitz bought 1,500 
shares between $8.25 and $8.13 and 
now holds directly 5,000 shares. 

IMO Delaval: Stephen F. Agocs, 
officer and director, exercised an 
option for 10,000 shares at $14 and 
now owns 11,217 shares. Ronald G. 
Rittmann, vice president, exercis- 
ed an option for 10,000 shares at $14 
and now owns 11,000 shares. 
Donald W. Neukranz, vice presi- 
dent, exercised an option for 10,000 
shares at $14 and now holds 15,000 
shares. 
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Liposome 


H... is a fledgling company, 
founded in 1981, which has receiv- 
ed a great deal of attention but 
which has not yet marketed its 
first product. The largest company 
dedicated exclusively to lipo- 
somes, (microscopic manmade 
spheres composed of lipids that 
can be engineered to entrap drugs 
within, or in the space between, 
lipid membranes, which surround 
cells), it continues to finance its 
operation primarily from the sale 


—" 


Compensation scoreboard 


How does an executive’s 
salary (plus bonuses and long- 
term compensation) correlate 
with the company’s profitabili- 
ty? Critics deny the correlation 
or say it is small; others claim rating; and when his salary is 
that the ratio of top executive compared to earnings per share, 
pay to corporate profit is a valid his rating drops to a 5, with 
means of comparing companies. Senior Vice President Jan 

Business Week did a three- Leschly’s three-year, $5.1 
year pay performance analysis ‘Million paystub earning him a 4. 
of executives and their corpora- Only troubled Pfizer, whose 
tions, rating an executive with profitability dropped nearly 13 
industry peers and comparing percent. between 1985 and 1987, 
the executive’s compensation to did worse among drug industry 
the company’s profit record. leaders in the pay-vs.- 

The magazine measured change Shareholder return ratings. — 

in ROE — the company’s ave- By Business Week’s yardstick, 
rage return on equity — and management at United Jersey 
reported the results in its May 2. Banks measured up much bet- 
issue. The magazine used a ter. T. Joseph Semrod, chair- 
scale of 1 to 5: 1 indicates the man and president of UJB, earn- 
best pay to performance ratio; 5 @4 a salary and bonus of $701,000 
the worst. for 1987. He was rated a 2 in the 

Squibb’s Chairman and CEO _—~Pay-VS.-profit ratings. Clifford 

‘Richard M. Furlaud, who ap- H. Coyman, president, earned 
peared on the magazine’s cover $353,000 and a 1. And in the 

as the fifth-highest paid ex- shareholder return category, 
ecutive in America, did not fare UJB did even better, with both 
well in the ratings. His $14 of its top executives receiving 
million W-4 form in 1987, which __ the highest ratings from Bus- 


from the two previous years br- 
ings his three-year total to just 
under $18 million, earned him a 
lowly 4 as a pay-performance 


when added to his compensation ness Week. 


of equity securities, by payments drugs), and PLAT23 completed its 
under research and development preclinical work in animal tests, 
agreements, and interest earned where it produced significantly 
on investments. less kidney damage than a drug 
Its continuing net losses result currently enjoying worldwide 
from increasing outlays for _ sales of $200 million. 
research and development. (Pro- The company is also working on 
ceeds from the company’s June a melanoma and flu vaccines, in 
1987 stock offering substantially of- addition to two major anti- 
fset R&D losses.) infectives, an anti-inflammatory to 
Yet Liposome calls 1987 a good reduce the pain of arthritis without 
year, citing its progress in the field stomach upset, vaginal antifungal 
of anti-cancer drugs: DOX99 products, a cardiovascular drug, 
entered human clinical trials in sustained-release peptides, and 
Canada (and appears to be less topical ophthalmic treatments. 
toxic than other anti-cancer Continued on following page © 


RELOCATING? 


A HOME INSTEAD OF A HOTEL 


Village Square... 


the perfect solution to Princeton prices. 
From Just $35 a Night | 


Do you require temporary accommoda- 
tions for a month or more? KormanSuites : 
are luxurious, fully-furnished apartments : 
complete with all the living accessories and : 


hotel services you'll ever need. 
¢ Maid service © Golf 
¢ Cable TV * Tennis 


¢ Continental breakfast * Swimming 
* Concierge * Health clubs 
* Conference rooms ¢ Convenient 1-95 location 


—_- 


And the exclusive 

K-card entitles you to 

unlimited guest privileges at all 
KormanSuite clubs and facilities. 

For information on KormanSuites and/ or 
flexible lease terms on unfurnished 
apartments, call our relocation specialists at 
215-245-6888. 
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TWELVE ROSZEL PARK _ | 


Welcomes Its Growing List of Owners and Tenants 


tee 


Baltzer Enterprises, Inc. 

Blau Kaptain & Associates 
Cambridge Hydrodynmics, Inc. 
Cara Electrolysis Studio 
Creative Business Decisions 
Dataset, Inc. 

Dunhill Personnel/Temps 
Health Care Resources... 
Hyman Enterprises Corp... 
F.L. John & Associates. 


OFFICE CONDOMINIUMS 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 


For Information Call 


Ray Engineers International 
Shiv Universal, Inc. 


Mershon Advisory Services 

PAT Group 

Pfeiffer, Inc. | ; 

Philip David & Co. ac: 
) a4 
| 


Phoenix Group 
Princeton Computer & Repair Center 
Princeton Junction Dental Associates 
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12 ROSZEL ROAD 
PRINCETON, N.J. 08540 


609-987-8124 
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animal nutrition product, were 
2 Ge ate vig" its both expanded into new markets 
‘< The company has licensed i ; a 
; during the year. The company a 
e technology to corporate sponsors. q ketin 
we It regards patents as important to integr ated the sales and marketing 
- future success. To date it has 10 2ctivities of its three 1986 company 


LEASE MICROS 
IBM PC; XT; AT; PS/2 


Compaq Dual, Compaq Plus, Compaq 286, Compaq 386 
Apple Computers 


¢ Sony 10-20QRGB Projector 
e Sanyo 25” Video Monitor 

e Free Maintenance 

e Rent Applied to Purchase 


We rent modems, HP plotters, HP laser jets, 
Bernoulli box, dot matrix and 
letter quality printers. 


201-329-6500 
===: =REN TALS Inc’ 
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: Add color to your life... 


at Princeton Greens. 


You'll notice the difference between Princeton Greens and any other 
community immediately. At Princeton Greens, life is brighter, better, 
and more colorful. Because Princeton Greens offers you the features 
you really want in a new townhome or private house. Such features as 
attached two-car garages, woodburning fireplaces, big wood decks, 
Andersen windows, two-zone air-conditioning. ..as well as your own 
beautifully landscaped yard and classic American architecture and 
design. And the living is better because the Homeowners’ Association 
takes care of all-exterior maintenance for you—so you're free to enjoy 
Princeton Greens’ private tennis courts and jogging trail! Add color to 
your life...come see how good you look in Princeton Greens. Visit 
our model homes today. 


Two and three-bedroom townhomes from $215,000. 
Three and four-bedroom private homes from $325,000. 
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PRINCETON * GREENS 


Princeton, New Jersey 


From the north: Take New Jersey Turnpike (south) to Exit 9, then Route 18 (north) for | mile to 
Route |. Take Route | south to Alexander Road; turn right for about 1500 feet to Canal Point 


452-0385. 


Blvd. then turn left to the Sales Pavilion. From the south: Take Route | north to Alexander [Anderen]| 
Road; turn left to Canal Point Blvd.; then left again to the Sales Pavilion. Phone: (609) Wg 


U.S. and 30 foreign patents, and 
has applied for 44 U.S. and 300 
foreign patents. Liposome notes 


Church & Dwight, 
the world’s leading 
producer of sodium 
bicarbonate, is turn- 
ing good old baking 
soda into two new 
products, Arm & 
Hammer Dental Care, 
toothpaste and tooth 
powder and an 
animal nutrition pro- 
duct. 


that there are many companies 
seeking to develop lipid and 
liposome-based products, and 
competition is heavy, yet the finan- 
cial rewards could be great if 
Liposome is successful; the ar- 
thritis drug alone could tap a 
market estimated at nearly $4 
billion worldwide annually. 


Arm & Hammer 


K own by its familiar Arm & 
Hammer logo and product line 
(and including on its board of 
directors the coincidentally named 
industrialist, Armand Hammer), 
this Harrison Street-based com- 
pany has more than doubled its 
sales in the four-year period, 
1984-1987. 

The growth rate involved a 
heavy investment in product 
development and in marketing and 
plant .start-ups. The company 
posted only modestly higher per 
share earnings for 1987 despite a 
sizeable operating gain. The 
reasons: lower investment in- 
come, a higher effective tax rate, 
higher interest expenses, and an 
increase in the number of outstan- 
ding of outstanding shares. 

Dividends paid in 1987 amounted 
to 2144 cents per share, up from 
2012 cents per share in 1986. This is 
the company’s sixth consecutive 
annual dividend increase, the 
eighth increase in the last 10 years. 

The company projects solid 
growth in the year ahead. 

Church & Dwight, the world’s 
leading producer of sodium bicar- 
bonate (baking soda) — it markets 
under the familiar Arm & Hammer 
label — reports important gains in 
product development for the year 
1987. The 141-year-old company’s 
two new products, Arm & Hammer 
Dental Care, the Baking Soda 
Toothpaste and Tooth Powder, and 
Arm and Hammer Megalac, an 


acquisitions into its operativ« dur- 
ing 1987 and improved the pruduc- 
tion rate at its new consumer pro- 
ducs manufacturing plant in Green 
River, Wyoming. 

The flagship product, Arm & 
Hammer Pure Baking Soda, which 
the company introduced to the 
American housewife as a leaven- 
ing agent in 1846, enjoyed excellent 
sales for a second straight year in 
1987, and the company again focus- 
ed national] advertising on the ver- 
satile product’s use as a 
refrigerator and freezer deod- 
orizer. 

Arm & Hammer Carpet and 
Room Deodorizer remained the 
market leader but registered 
modestly lower sales in a market 
that showed a downward trend. 
The company’s Deodorizer Spray 
with Baking Soda, the aerosol air 
freshener first introduced in 1986, 
gained volume in 1987 and 
established itself as the number 
two brand in sales in its category. 

Arm & Hammer’s non-baking 
soda based laundry and cleaning 
products — not advertised to give 
the consumer a special value — re- 
quired higher levels of promotional 
spending in 1987 in the highly com- 
petitive laundry market just to 
stay on the supermarket shelf. On 
a unit basis the Laundry Detergent 
powder became the fourth ranking 
detergent powder nationally. 

The company’s other products 
also registered growth. Sales of 
Arm & Hammer sodium bicar- 


LALO 
At a Glance: 


Church & Dwight, 1 469 North 
Harrison Street. 609-683-5900. 


Net sales, 1987: 
$318,803,173. 1986: 
$275,424,064. Up 16 percent. 

Gross profit, 1987: 
$102,109,020. 1986: 
$91,965,553. 

Net income, 1987: 
$14,026,048. 1986: 
$12,777,126. Per share earnings, 
1987: $0.64. 1986: $0.60. Up 7 
percent. 

Income from operations, 1987: 
$23,241,533. 1986: 
$18,284,830. Up 27 percent. 
Dividends per share, 1987: 21%. 
1986: 20%. 


Cash compensation. Dwight C. 
Minton, chairman of the board, 
CEO, $272,315. A. Elliott Archer, 
vice president and general 
manager, chemicals division, 
$131,500. Zvi Eiref, vice presi- 
dent of finance who resigned from 
the company in February of this 
year, $132,846. James L. Rogula, 
vice president and general manager 
of Arm & Hammer division, 
$173,280. Wayne R. Sorenson, 
vice president, research and 
development, $105,923. 


( SHURCHILL 
HARRIMAN 


KENNETH J. PETERSON 


DATA PROCESSING SEARCH & PERSONNEL 


PRINCETON PROFESSIONAL PARK 


601 EWING STREET ¢ SUITE B-7 ® PRINCETON, Nj 08540 


(609) 921+3551 / (609) 921+3672 / (800) 222-0470 
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bonate to both the industrial and 
specialty chemicals markets were 
slightly higher than in the previous 
year. Its feed grade sodium bicar- 
bonate led an expanded line of 
animal nutrition products, and its 
ammonium bicarbonate also per- 
formed well in 1987. 

The company’s specialty grades 
of sodium bicarbonate, ammonium 
bicarbonate, etc., are used in the 
manufacture of pharmaceuticals, 
commercial baked goods and other 
packaged foods, and kidney 
dialysis. Its industrial grades of 


Put yourself in the cockpit! 


: DISCOVERY FLIGHT —; 
| re = Only #25° : 


sodium bicarbonate are used in in- h PRINCETON AIRPORT 

dustrial chemicals, fire ex- fs Route 206 Princeton, NJ i 

tinguishers, swimming pools. Its i | aie 

potassium: carbonate and _stron- ' (609) 921 -3100 

tium carbonate are used primarily ) ’ 4 

for specialty glass production. FI area rats mR Na Open Daily until dark 
(While Arm & Hammer’s book of 


valuable recipes for the use of bak- 
ing soda were once provided ex- 
clusively to humans, animals are 


now eating the product up.) 
— Joan Crespi 


©-©.6© 0.6 ©..6 0.0 0 


3.5” & VGA UPGRADES AVAILABLE < 


Financing and Gift Certificates Available!!! 


PRINCETON | 
GRODUCTS MANS a 


meee © ©.0O0 O00 0000 0 0 


Tuesday and Thursday 
a CS (609) 799-4440 9:00 A.M. - 7:00 P.M. 
Formerly Floppy Disk Seraces Ine (800) 223-0306 Saturday 11:00 A.M. - 4:00 P.M. 
Bie Shc mgt er (Out of State) — ap 
awr Fe Eph com S 


d. Left on Everett Drive across 
i rth of Quakerbridge Mall on Clarksville Roa 
sels of Steward’s Watch. Last building on the left (Bldg. D). 
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BUSINESS 
CHECKING 


@ No Transaction fees @ No Maintenance fees 


@ No Per check fees @ No Per deposit fees 
You pay only for your checks and deposit slips. 


\X/e Respond... 


619 Alexander Rd., Princeton, NJ 08540 
(609) 520-0601 


FREE 


~ ACCOUNTS 


CARNEGIE 


Member FDIC 


Computer Professionals 


| FREE! 


All new Survey 
on salaries and 
careers for 1988 


Learn whether your salary is keeping pace with your 
peers, what you can expect to earn as you advance, 
and how to direct your career to take advantage of 
emerging trends from our all new survey. 


Our most comprehensive survey ever 


The new 1988 Computer Salary Survey and Career Planning Guide is based on the results of 


our mailing to over 70,000 computer professionals. Over 65 position titles and experience 


levels are reviewed, including those in programming, systems analysis, software engineering, 
Edp auditing, office automation, operations, computer sales, marketing technical support, 


management and more. ' 
All new charts and graphs 


included are all new exhibits to help you evaluate your career and make plans for achieving 
am full potential. Comparisons between different industries and professions as well as rea- 


sons for salary changes are provided. 


Call this week for a FREE Survey 


| 609/452-7277 


201/494-2800 ® 
"Source EDP Souceeop SOUFCEC edp 
101 Carnegie Center 379 Thornall Street Computer Recruiting Specialists 


- Suite 200 Edison, NJ 08837 
_ Princeton, NJ 08540 


201/431-2332 Freehold 


Client companies assume our charges 
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Wednesday, May 18 


5:30 p.m.: New Jersey Women’s 
Network; management expert 
Ellen Van Velsor, ‘‘Up of Out? 
The Role of Perception in Ex- 
ecutive Success.’’ Holiday Inn, 
Route 22, Somerville. 201-755-4600. 

7:30 p.m.: Tax lawyer Adele 
Agin; basic financial structures; 
Tribute to Women in Industry 
series at the Princeton Y. 
609-921-8795. 


Thursday, May 19 


8:15 a.m.: Conference, 
American Institute of Real Estate 
Appraisers at the Princeton 
Hyatt. 201-494-4176. 

8:15 a.m.: ‘““The Changing 
World of Banking,’’ New Jersey 
Society of CPAs, bankers, and 
credit grantors, New Brunswick 
Hyatt, reserve by May 18, 
201-994-4888. 

9 a.m.: ‘‘How to Give and Get 
Leads,”’ Ducey Associates all-day 
sales workshop at the Ramada on 
Route 1. 609-799-3160 to register. 

5 p.m.: ‘‘Visions of the Future,” 
Association for Quality and Par- 
ticipation, Educational Testing 
Service. Reservations required. 
609-890-5549. 

Saturday, May 21 


9 a.m. to1 p.m.: Data Com- 
munications with Your PC, 
MCCC. 

9 a.m. to noon: ‘‘Dealing with 
Working Mothers’ Guilt — Balan- 
cing Work and Children,’’ Tribute 
to Women in Industry Program at 
the Princeton Y. 609-921-8795. 


Tuesday, May 24 


8:45 a.m.: Secretarial skills 
seminar by Keye Productivity 
Center, at the Ramada on Route 
1. Regstration required. 
800-821-3919. 

9a.m.: ‘Celebrating Our Work: 
Women Making Change,’’ annual 
feminists’ conference at Rutgers’ 
Douglass College. 201-932-9072. 


Wednesday, May 25 


7:30 p.m.: Workshop in asser- 
tive negotiation, with Harriet Mc- 
Cormick of McCormick 
Associates, part of the Tribute to 
Women in Industry at the Prince- 
ton Y. 609-921-8795. 


Thursday, May 26 


7 p.m.: Introduction to dBase 
III at MCCC, Thursdays through 
June 16. 


Friday, May 27 

8 a.m.: ‘International Letters 
of Credit,”’ part of MCCC’s Inter- 
national Business Over Breakfast 
Series on exporting. Call for 
registration and location. 

9:45 a.m.: State Planning Com- 
mission, open to the public, at the 
Princeton Marriott. 609-292-7156. 


Tuesday, May 31 


7 p.m.: Introduction to Word- 
Perfect at MCCC, Tuesdays 
through June 28. 


Wednesday, June 1 


5 p.m.: International Business 
Development Council of the 
Princeton Area Chamber of Com- 
merce. Lawyer James Geraghty 
speaks on ‘‘Customs and Interna- 
tional Trade Law,” at the Hyatt 
Regency, Carnegie Center. 


Thursday, June 2 


Noon: General membership lun- 
cheon of the Princeton Area 
Chamber of Commerce with Jean 
Clark on the topic, “Recycling: 
How Real Are the Benefits?” 
Scanticon. Reservations required. 

6 p.m.: American Woman’s 
Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants of New Jersey Annual 
Outing on the East River in New 


12 13 14 

121314: 15-14 
19 20 21 22 23 244 25 
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York. Reservations required. 
201-981-0355. 


Friday, June 3 


9:30 a.m.: Advanced Word- 
Perfect at MCCC, Fridays 
through June 10. 


Saturday, June 4 


9 a.m.: Strategic Success Plan- 
ning as a method of achieving 
your goals, workshop by 
Catherine Mercer of Mercer Com- 
munications, Chauncey Con- 
ference Center at Educational 
Testing Service. 609-396-1957. 


Monday, June 6 


8:45 a.m.: All-day seminar in 
Powerful Presentation Skills by 
the Business Women’s Training 
Institute at the Marriott, For- 
restal Village. Registration re- 
quired. 800-423-6540 

9 a.m.: ‘Employees and Child 
Care: New Jersey’s New Part- 
nership,”’ a conference at the 
Somerset Hilton, Somerset. 
Registration required. 201- 
688-0960. 


Tuesday, June 7 


6 p.m.: Word Processing 
Techniques at MCCC. 


Different Folks 


‘Like it or not,’’ says 
Lynne Arrowsmith, ‘‘wom- 
en are different from men 
in many respects.” 

Well, we like it, but that’s 
another story. In the hotel 
and restaurant industry, 
however, those pesky dif- 
ferences can present pro- 
blems, says Arrowsmith of 
Accent on Service, a hos- 
pitality consulting firm. 

Her firm will present a 
workshop May 26 on stra- 
vegies and statistics for 
hotel and restaurant man- 
agers concerned about 
pleasing their women cus- 
tomers, 9 a.m. at the firm’s 
offices in Princeton Junc- 
tion. It’s an area of concern 
because, as Arrowsmith 
Says, ‘“‘women know what 
they want, and they are 
determined to get it.’’ Call 


609-799-8779. 


Wednesday, June 8 


8 a.m.: Small Business Council 
of the Princeton Area Chamber of 
Commerce, breakfast and stress 
reducing exercises with chiro- : 
practor Peter Plumb, at Scan- ~~ 
ticon. Reservation required. 

8:30 a.m.: ““How to Successfully 
Land Your First Career 
Position,” a workshop for recent 
college graduates, at Right 
Associates, 103 Carnegie Center. 
Proceeds donated to St. Lawrence 
Rehabilitation Center. 

11 a.m.: West Windsor Golf 
Outing of the West Windsor divi- 
sion of the Princeton Area 
Chamber of Commerce, Cranbury 
Golf Club. Reservations required. 
609-520-1776. 

11:30 a.m.: Matching Funds 
Awards Luncheon of the New 
Jersey Office of Business Tourism 
Development, Resorts Interna- 
tional in Atlantic City. Governor 
Kean will be there. Reservation 
required. 201-648-3129. 

5:30 p.m.: t Man- 
agement Consultants Network of 
the Princeton Area Chamber of 
Commerce with speaker Paul 
DeBaylo adressing ‘Independent — 
Marketing Techniques.” Hyatt. 

For information about Prince- _ 
ton Chamber of Commerce : 
meetings, call 609-520-1776; for __ 
Mercer County College, call = 
609-586-9446. os 
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Transactions 


Trenton, 1235 South Broad. 
Taxes: $1,498. Listed, Attisen, 
$69,900; sold, Weidel, $68,500. 

An eight-room house of indeter- 


minate age with four bedrooms, and 
one bath. 


Ewing, 31 Sunset. Lot size 50.4 
by 211. Taxes: $1,500. 

Listed, Doolan, $115,000: sold, 
Firestone, $115,000. 

A 40-year-old two-bedroom house 
in West Trenton with one bath and a 
two-car garage called ideal for 
singles or young couples. 


Princeton, 155 Hodge. Lot: 124 
by 286. Taxes: $6,625. Listed, 
Stockton, $1 million; sold, Schlott, 
$737,500. 

A 14-room Tudor Revival house 
with seven bedrooms, four baths, 
and three fireplaces built in 1924 in 
the center of the western section of 
the Borough. Formerly owned by an 
inventor, it boasts his do-it-yourself 

™, electrical system and a living room 
covered walls and ceiling with cork 
tiles. In need of renovation. 


Princeton, 121 Sycamore. Lot: 
200 by 160. Taxes: $4,218. 
Listed, Rendell-Cook, $385,000; 
sold, Henderson, $345,000. 

A 29-year-old ranch with three 
bedrooms and two baths. One 


fireplace, a heated, glassed-in porch, 


and a two-car garage. 


Hamilton, 42 Falmouth. Taxes: 
$1,609. Listed, Remax, $129,900; 
sold, Saxon, $125,500. 

Four-bedroom Cape Cod with one 
bath and a full basement; 32 years 
old, with new roof, driveway, and 
windows. 


East Windsor, 95 Rockybrook. 
Lot: 85 by 405. Taxes: $2,978. 
Listed, Fox and Lazo, $194,000; 
sold, Fox and Lazo, $180,000. 

Eleven-room, 18-year-old colonial 
on wooded lot with five bedrooms, 
2% baths, full basement, and 
2'%2-car garage. 


Pennington, 57 East Curlis. Lot: 
150 by 266. Taxes: $3,454. 
Listed, Henderson, $289,000; sold, 
Princeton Crossroads, $282,000. 

A 10-room contemporary in the 
center of traditional Pennington with 
three bedrooms, 2% baths, 


Rentals 


Unless otherwise indicated, all 
rentals are unfurnished, do not in- 
clude utilities, and are available im- 
mediately. 


Princeton: 

Markham Square townhouse with 
three bedrooms and 2% baths, 
along with a two-car garage and a 
fireplace in the living room, $1,500 
per month. Stewardson-Dougherty. 

Single-family house, furnished, 
with three bedrooms, 1% baths, a 
study, and a sunroom, $1,500 per 
month. Firestone. 

Four-bedroom house in the River- 
side section, with 3% baths, 


cathedral ceilings, and six fireplaces, 


a $2,400 per month. Stewardson- 
Dougherty. 

Three-story colonial with five 
bedrooms and 2% baths, $1,500 
per month. Firestone. 

Park Place apartment with one 
bedroom, one bath, and an eat-in 
kitchen, $895/month includes 
utilities. Callaway. 

Mercer Street house with two 
bedrooms, 1% baths, a garage, and 
a loft, $1,125 per month. Princeton 
Crossroads. 
~ Condo townhouse on Gordon Way 
with four bedrooms and 2% baths, 

-$1,575 per month. Callaway. 

Two-bedroom, two-bath apart- 
ment on Nassau Street with living 
and dining rooms, $1,100 per 
month, Callaway. 

‘West Windsor: 
Princeton Greens townhouses 
_with two bedrooms, 2% baths, two- 
car garages, basements, and decks, 
range from $1,200 to $1,400 per 
\ month. Princeton Greens. 
Plainsboro: 
Princeton Landing townhouse with 
three bedrooms, living room, dining 
room, kitchen, den, 2% baths. 
. _ $1,350 per month. Princeton 


Kelly & Massad 


Certified Public Accountants 


Personal and Corporate Tax Planning 
Management Consulting 


210 Carnegie Center, Suite 207, Princeton, N.J. 08540 
609-987-1597 


PRINCETON METRO ASSOCIATES 
Welcomes The 


COLLEGE SAVINGS BANK 


To Their New Headquarters At 
5 Vaughn Drive, Princeton, NJ 


All Aboard For 
PRINCETON METRO OFFICE CENTER 


NOW LEASING 


© Units Available From 1500 Sq.Ft. To 83,000 Sq.Ft. « 


e Architectural Design Service Available 
e Interior Space Built To Tenant Specifications 


For Further Information and Inspection, 
Contact: 
Peter M. Dodds 
KELLER REALTY ASSOCIATES, INC, 
103 Carnegie Center, Princeton, NJ 
Exclusive Agent 


609-452-8880 ae 


Adjacent To The Princeton Junction Railroad Station 
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Consultant Opportunities 
Programmers/Analysts ¢ Technical Specialists 


At JM-1 — Consulting Services 
Is Our Business 


Opportunities 


(1) Targeted opening for programmer/analysts with 3 + 
years of experience in MAPICS/System 38/Manufacturing. 
Project duration 4 to 6 months with a tentative start-up in 
July. Central Jersey Location. 


(2)Targeted opening for programmer/analysts with 3 + 
years of experience. This is an electronic data interchange 
project for a distributor. Data entry will be developed on an 
IBM PC with program modification required on a host 
System 38. Four to five month duraton with probable start- 
up in June. South Central Jersey location. 


Potential ' 


For qualified individuals, we have career and income growth. 
For committed pros, equity participation is possible. 


Value Added 


JM-1 is affiliated with FAMILY RESOURCE CENTERS INC. 
with DAY CARE CENTERS located in Princeton and 


H Care problems. 


Please submit your resume to John G. Matey, President. 


JM-1 


Suite B-7, 601 Ewing Street 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
609-497-0670 


Lawrenceville. We can assist you in the resolution of your Day 


U.S.1 Classifieds 


HELP WANTED 


Advertising sales: U.S. 1 seeks an 
advertising sales person to play a key 
role in the newspaper's sales and 
marketing efforts. Newspaper or 
magazine sales experience helpful but 
not absolutely required. This is a fully 
paid (not commissioned) position with 
some flexibility in scheduling, liberal 
vacation policy, and bonus based on in- 
dividual performance and progress of 
the paper as a whole. 

Write — please don’t call — Richard 
K. Rein, U.S. 1, 870 Mapleton Road, 
Princeton 08540. 


STOCK ASSISTANTS 
Flexible - Full or Part Time 


We're looking for reliable self 
motivated people who enjoy work- 
ing with people. Position requires 
handling heavy bolts of fabric and 
store maintainence. 


Call: 201-297-6090 
DANNEMANN 
Route 27 & 518 
Kendall Park, NJ 


The Savings Store 
for Fabrics, Decorating & Crafts 


GRAND OPENING 
ELEGANTE 


— Auto Detailing — 
) 
Hand Washing 
3-Step-Glaze, Polish, Wax 
Carpet Shampoo 
Undercarriage Salt Removal 


SaaB Princeton Circle/Getty Bldg. 
CALL FOR APPOINTMENT 


| 609-452-1131 
igs Attn: TRAIN COMMUTERS 
an Free Transport. After Drop-off bess 
zee 6:30 a.m. — 7:30 p.m. 


. i! Sind GA LA A OE ea Ce RG PR ee Li Oe A ae Te a Dae Pe i Get 


i U.S.1 CLASSIFIED ADS 
: INSERTION ORDER 


~ 
a4 


Classifieds cost $3 for the first 15 words, 
plus 20 cents a word thereafter. Compound words 
count as just one. Little words don’t count at all. 


Box number service costs $1 extra. Repeat ads with 
no changes cost 15 cents a word. 


Send checks payable to U.S. 1 
to 870 Mapleton Road, Princeton 08540 


Next publication date, June 1, deadline, May 27. 


YOU DESERVE MORE... 
...and we are here to see that you 
get it! Cali Pat or Carol NOW! 


$25K...Exec. Sec’y. 

Princeton area research firm needs 
steno & WP for Finance VP. 
Growth! 

$22K...Admin. Ass’t. 

Progressive fast-growing firm 
seeks your expertise in WP and 
organizational skills. 


’ $19-21K...Secretaries. 

' Several career positions offering 
challenge and growth. h 
Even. Appt. 609-683-0202 No Fee 


Gadaikese.Vind 
poaments 5 es 


a eerie ke 
65 Montgomery Knoll, Rt. 206 
Skillman, New Jersey 


CLERKS, TYPISTS, 
SECRETARIES, 
WORD PROCESSORS 


NEEDED NOW! 


FOR LONG AND SHORT 
TERM ASSIGNMENTS 


* TOP PAY RATES 
* PAID HOLIDAYS 
* VACATION PAY 
* MEDICAL INS. 
* DENTAL INS. 
* LIFE INS. 
* TUITION 
REIMBURSEMENT 


CALL: 609-520-1131 
So Ag 


3 INDEPENDENCE WAY 
PRINCETON, N.J. 08540 


Job Hunters: If you are looking for 
work or if you are hoping to upgrade 
your position, our readers want to know 
about you — so much so that U.S. 1 is 
offering free classifieds to reasonably 
worded ads from Princeton area job- 
seekers. We reserve the right to edit the 
ads and to limit the number of times 
they run. Priority for the space will go to 
those living or working closest to our 
circulation area. If you need box number 
service for confidentiality, we will pro- 
vide it and forward replies to you. Sub- 
missions must be mailed to U.S. 1, 870 
Mapleton Road, Princeton 08540. Ab- 
solutely no ads for the Positions Wanted 
column will be accepted over the 
telephone. 


JOIN OUR TEAM 
ASA 
SALES ASSOCIATE 


You’ve decorated your home 
‘you've decorated your friends’ 
homes. Now Dannemann has a 
position for you. You'll help 
customers with fabric selections, 
window treatments, slipcovers, 
upholstery, bedspreads, and ac- 
cessories. 


If you have the enthusiasm to 
bring customers’ dreams to life and 
can devote full or part time hours, 
the Dannemann team needs you! 


Call: 201-297-6090 
DANNEMANN 


The Savings Store 
for Fabrics, Decorating and Crafts. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


Experienced Systems Analyst will 
take care of your microcomputer con- 
sulting needs. Call 609-799-9359. 


Thesis and Manuscript Typing: 
Dissertations. 20 years experience. 
Geraldine DiCicco. 609-896-0004 


JOBS WANTED 


Career Oriented Professional seeks a 
position in public relations/promotional, 
or management to utilize my project 
management and administrative exper- 
tise acquired over the last 5 years as the 
assistant to the president of a large 
foundation in Princeton. Key strengths 
are ability to prioritize, organize and pro- 
blem solve as well as_ security 
background. Resume and _ excellent 
references available. P.O. Box 205, 
Lambertville NJ, 08530. 
609-397-8586. 


Young Thinking 50 Year Old. Looking 
for career change. 30 years retail 
background interested in building up 
small business. Will consider any in- 
guiries. Call 609-443-3511, Joe. 


Seasoned Executive: Wharton grad 
seeks general mgt or staff position 
utilizing analytic, conceptual, com- 
munication, and negotiation skills honed 
in 35 years managerial experience in 
marketing and financial aspects of plan- 
ning, forecasting, budgeting and ad- 
ministration. Particularly oriented 
toward international environment. Ad- 
ministered 43-nation sales network. 
Frequent and extensive travel to 25 
countries. P.O. Box 126, Princeton 
Junction 08550. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


BMW 735i, 1987: Bronzit, 18,000 
miles, 7-year warranty. Mint condition. 
Call Mr. Khan 609-683-8686, 9-4. 
Evenings and weekends 
609-275-4906. 


WANTED TO RENT 


Wanted to Rent & to Share Female 
professional seeking housemate(s). 
Nonsmoking. M/F. Princeton area. Your 
house or find one together. Have fur- 
niture, appliances, etc. Call Janna 
609-921-3333 days, 609-737-0081 
eves. 


Wanted — Apartment to Rent in 
Princeton, Hightstown or Lawrenceville 
area. 201-560-3924, Mike. 


ee 
GOVERNMENT HOMES from $1 
(U repair). Delinquent tax proper- 

ty. Repossessions. Call 1-800-687- 

6000 Ext. GH-2972 for current 


repo list. 


HOUSES FOR RENT 


Country Cottage attractive, 2 
bedroom on 3/4 acre near Hightstown. 
Private road, convenient to Princeton, 
Trenton & turnpike. $750 a month. Call 


609-448-7541. 


~ Ease Those Relocation Blues: If you 
need short-term or longer-term housing 
while preparing to make your perma- 
nent move, consider this fully furnished 
house in the heart of Princeton, within 
walking distance of everything. Two 
bedrooms, two baths, plus study plus 
television room. Attached garage with 
electric door opener, off-street parking 
for one more car, cable TV, color televi- 
sion, and local telephone service already 
installed — you pay only for long 
distance. Private backyard for summer 
cookouts and lounging. Landlord does 
all external maintenance. No smokers, 
no pets. $1,200 a month plus utilities. 
Call Amy Cheadle at Henderson, 
609-921-9300. 


OFFICES FOR RENT 


North of Princeton: Furnished profes- 
sional office in new congressional office 
complex on Route 27: Receptionist, 
telephone answering, copier, fax 
machines and conference room are 
available. Call 201-297-8100. 


Princeton 138 Nassau Street, 5,000 
SF. Offered by owner. Call Miss 
Smithson 609-924-0050. 


Jack Burke Real Estate, Inc. 


Shared Office Environment- 
Princeton - Windsor Office Park. 1 
office left, includes receptionist, 
cleaning service, utilities, parking, 
etc. $495/mo. Call 426-4000, Fox 
& Lazo REALTORS, Jack Burke Real 
Estate, Inc., Commercial Division. 


“Fox &°Lazo 


REALTORS® 


RESORTS 


Hilton Head Oceanfront one and two- 
bedroom condominiums. Free brochure. 
Call Mr. Hofmann at 1-800-445-8664. 


Summer Rental, Brigantine Ocean 
front condo, sleeps 4, furnished, $450 
per week, $1,600 per month. 
609-693-0712. 


COMMUTER EXCHANGE 


From Philadelphia (Chestnut Hill, near 
Gravers Train Station) to Squibb Corp. 
(Montgomery Twp. facility, near Rte. 
206). Work hours 8:15-6, very flexible. 
Willing to share driving and expenses. 
Looking for ride Monday-Friday. Call 
Cheryl 201-359-9248 during work 
hours. 


From West Orange (St. Cloud area) to 
Carnegie Center (Route 1, West Wind- 
sor) Work hours 8:30-5:30, flexible 
within 1 hour. Willing to share driving 
and expenses. Non-smoker preferred. 
Looking for ride Monday-Friday. Cail 
Sharad 609-987-1226 during work 
hours. 
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YOU CAN'T 


A SALES OPPORTUNITY 


AFFORD TO 


PASS. Rs 


IDLANTIC OFFICE SYSTEMS 


COMBINE TO OFFER 


OUT, 
A CONFIDENTIAL [I 


SALES CAREER IN OFFICE 


IF YOU'RE EXPERIENCED 
INVITED 


NTERVIEW 
DIRK ZONDAG AT (609) 395-g600. 


RT.130 & HALF ACRE RD. 
CRANBURY, NJ. 


PANAFAX/NEC FACSIMILES 
CANON ETW'S @ Wp's 
PANASONIC COPTERS 


YOU A SENSATIONAL 


AUTOMATION. 


May 18, 1988 


BUSINESS RESOURCE GUIDE 


—U, S, 


Corporate Services 


| Bie cyfoes own 


159 Jacobstown Road 
Wrightstown, NJ 08562 


609-758-7095 


DATA 
COMMUNICATION 
CABLING AND WIRING 


ACCENT ON SERVICE, INC. 


Wo che Ty awe 


REAt £822.84 74 


CABLE & WIRE INSTALLATIONS 

NETWORK DESIGN & ENHANCEMENTS 

DATA CIRCUIT & HARDWARE TROUBLESHOOTING 

PERIPHERALS, MODEMS, PRINTERS 
TECHNICAL SUPPORT 


| | (609) 799-7711 
| 
i 


32 CHAMBERS STREET 
PRINCETON. N.J. 06540 
609-924-1416 


Hotel/Restaurant: Consulting, 
Critiques, Promotion, Training. 
609-799-8779 
CN 5243 
Princeton, NJ 08543-5243 


nr 


MUNSON PLACEMENT SERVICES, INC 


HANDYPEOPLE, INC 


P.O. Box 646 Kingston, NJ 08528 
Telephone: 609-921-3214 


Landscaping, Groundskeeping, Sodding 
Lawn Mowing/Maintenance, Container Gardening i 


CR EERE E EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EERE EEE EEE EEE EERE EEEEEEEM 


Decks 
Minor Repairs/Maintenance 
Home & Office Cleaning, Painting 
Computerized List Maintenance 
Freelance Typing, Bulk Mailing, Fulfillments 
Telephone Solicitation/Collections, Office Support Services 


CORPORATE INVESTMENT 
BUSINESS BROKERS 


“the nation’s protessionals 


Independently Owned & Operated 


Specialists in Representing Small Business Owners 
Mergers & Acquisitions * Business Evaluations 
Franchise Opportunities 


ERWIN M. GUBERMAN, President 


| When you need a helping hand. call on our Kaleidoscope 


609-799-4242 


) Permanent and Temporary Placement 


Quakerbridge Executive Center — Suite 302 
Lawrenceville, New Jersey 08648 


in the East: 


¢ Hand Painted Tiles & 
European Terra Cottas 

¢ French Copper, Brass, 
Vitreous Sinks & 
Faucets 


¢ Ball & Ball Chandeliers 
& Brasses 


¥ * Closed Sunday-Monday 


Personal Services 


COUN aa 
TULES 


5806 Kennett Pike 
Centreville. DE 19807 sR, 


accountants on call’ 


EN 609-397-0330 


THE SUBURBAN WRENCH 


Honda Automotive Specialist 


The Professionals’ Professional® 


accounting clerks | accountants ec 4 ~ 
data entry clerks controllers <_[ ex _accorp . 

kke rs Cod s C) PRELUDE Civic / : 
Seccerans : Z@ = LDH > =. cee 


tax accountants 


Temporary and Permanent Personnel Services 
Princeton Corporate Center * 5 Independence Way 


.. Princeton, NJ 08540 (609) sot eres 


Typing, Typesetting, Layout, Finishing 
One, Two or Three Color Printing 
Laminating 


Printing Unlimited, Inc. 


240 W. Delaware Ave., Pennington, NJ 08534 
(609) 924-4664 


(609) 737-1235 


Hours: Mon.-Fri. 9a.m.-5p.m. 


Business & Personal Stationery 
, Brochures, Resumes, Flyers and more! 


Research Park, 417 Wall Street 
Princeton, NJ 08540 


From Trenton (Walnut Street & Mon- 
mouth Street) To American Cyanamid, 
(Lawrence). Work hours 8-4. Call Vi- 
vian at 609-392-2758 days, 
609-695-4087 evenings. 


Attention, Commuters: If you need 
help filling out a car pool or arranging for 
ride-sharing, U.S. 1 and the Princeton 
Transportation Management Associa- 
tion are ready to help. Run a free ad in 


preferred. Looking for ride Monday — 
Friday. Call Rosemary 609-282-1465 
during work hours. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Interior Designer Professional and ex- 
perienced. Will guide. you through all 
your decorating problems and stay 
within your budget. Call Mitzi 
609-520-0646. 


the Commuter Exchange. Simply call 


only, willing to share expenses, female improvement of most types of pain. 
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Interstate Waste 
Removal Company 


LN A Waste Management Company 


Your initial consultation is free. For fur- 
ther information call 609-466-3823. 


U.S. 1 PERSONALS 


Wanted: Adult Beginner Musicians 
with eclectic interests to create 
musical/social association. Goal: To 
form Jazz, Chamber, Folk, Celtic, A 
Cappella, Contemporary, etc. groups 
and to make friends with other late- 


you like to meet for a drink? Winners 


buy! Reply to Chuck; Box 503, 870 — 


Mapleton Road, Princeton 08540. 


CLASSIFIED ORDERS 


Hot Steaming Deals: That's what we 
offer with our U.S. 1 classifieds. Our 
classifieds cost just 20 cents a word, 
$3 minimum. Count compound words 
as one word. ($2 service charge for bill- 
ing.) Box number service is available for 
an extra $1, and that includes the 
sentence telling people how to respond 
to your ad. Replies can be picked up or 
will be mailed out to you. Want to 
repeat your ad? Repeat it without 
changes and the charge will be only 15 
cents a word, or $2.25 minimum. To 
place a classified mail the ad with a 
check payable to U.S. 1, 870 Mapleton 
Road, Princeton 08540. 


5 U.S. 7 SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


id L] Yes, | would like a one-year mail subscription to U.S. 1. 
* Enclosed is a check for $14.95 payable to U.S. 1. 
3 LJ] Please call me to ~— advertising rates. 


i Name 


\ 


* ph #5 


609-452-1491 and ask for the Com- © MARY KAY COSMETICS: For amore blooming, musicians. Call Ron at = 
muter Exchange. We will run the ad at beautiful you, call Sheri Nalbone, 215-425-9596 (8-10 p.m.). Address Zip 
the next opportunity. 609-588-0868. Denby Girl We met at softball game i 
From Bordentown (Rte 206 — _ The Princeton Myocenter specializes 5/3 Rider College... | was irresistible Telephone - : : 
_+. Williamsburg Estates) To Merrill Lynch jn pain relief through muscular therapy | guy who dropped my keys in Spot's 3 | “3 
(Scudders Mill Road, Plainsboro) Work with advanced holistic treatments. Our Bowl... You were sitting next to Denby g : oe 
hours 9-5, flexible within 1/2 hour. Ride diversified program is effective for the | scorekeeper playing with Spot. Would Mail to U.S. 1, 870 Mapleton Road, Princeton 08540 i 4 
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We Are Local! 


CROWN. 


LIMOUSINE & SEDAN SERVICE 


Ship ik Dy a pee: Mee 


~_-— © 
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@ ALL AIRPORTS AND PIERS i THEATRES 
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=amcnmsmenmenmenmmeng fh @ EXECUTIVE TRAVEL @ WEDDINGS 
He @ ATLANTIC CITY CASINOS iM SIGHT SEEING 
' Beat the Rush! 4, § @ LEISURE @ RESTAURANTS 
te ; ® SHOPPING 
: i Reserve Space Now! ¥ @ SPORTS 
sae i cS a 
208 Patterson Avenue, Trenton ' : 
Ad Deadline: ik Py = 
587-1500 Wednesday, May 25 ft 448- 2001 830 8568 | 
ltd ddan 0000! Ae eel BT eteratetetetateteratetetereretetertet 


May 18, 1988 


U.S. 1 
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Princeton 
Corporate Center 


Princeton 
Forrestal Center 


Plasma 
Physics Lab 


SCHALKS CROSSING ROAD 


Supercomputer 
Center 


Plainsboro 


Town Center 
DEY ROAD 


SCOTTS CORNER ROAD 


David 
Sarnoff Lab 


Enterprise 
Business Park 


, Ee a 


The Plainsboro Town Center is the place to do all your shopping. There are 26 fine shops and offices, 
plus Super Fresh, Caldor and CVS. And you can even meet for lunch or dinner too. 
Surprize, we're just around the corner! 
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